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A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER X. 


I prEFER to forget the hours that 
elapsed after the Stella del Mare sailed 
for Ancona. It is only about one 
hundred and twenty miles distant 
from Soloporto, but the onion-boat 
carried little sail and its master was 
never disposed to hurry himself ; 
moreover in the calm summer and 
early autumn there was small chance 
of anything extraordinary in the way 
of a breeze to expedite matters. 
After much discussion and argument 
I induced Thomas to believe it best 
to presume that the Stella would not 
reach Ancona under fifty-six hours. 
My own private opinion was that she 
might gain that place twelve hours 
earlier, in which case the promised 
letter would reach its destination 
sooner than Willoughby could possibly 
hope ; but for fear of disappointment 
I held vigorously to the fifty-six hours’ 
theory when talking over the matter. 
Toni Capello had left Soloporto on the 
night of Friday ; on Monday morning 
therefore he would be in Ancona, and 
if he bestirred himself might post the 
eagerly expected missive on Tuesday, 
which would bring it to the campagna 
on Wednesday. Under the happier 
circumstances that were just possible 
we might hear on Tuesday, but 
personally I did not think this likely. 

Thomas stuck valiantly to his 
canvas in the meantime, and imbued 
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Andromeda’s dragon with much loath- 
someness for, the creature being purely 
imaginary art, he could give himself a 
free hand in monstrosity. At one 
time he was contemplating a spirited 
emission of fire and smoke from the 
hideous open jaws; but I suggested 
that in a reptile at home in the water 
this seemed hardly consistent, and he 
subsequently abandoned the idea in 
favour of a forked tongue and any 
number of glittering white teeth. 

I was rather late in returning on 
Tuesday afternoon, having had to 
work longer than usual to finish a set 
of wedding garments for Bina Kova- 
chich’s brother. The day had been 
exceptionally hot and the town ex- 
ceptionally noisy and disagreeable ; it 
was therefore with a keen sense of 
enjoyment that I breathed the fresher 
air on the outskirts as I walked to 
the campagna. I was thinking of a 
good many things in general, and in 
particular was wondering for the 
thousandth time whether I should 
ever have the luck to set eyes on 
Moses Lazarich; I had for the mo- 
ment quite forgotten about Ancona, 
and Toni Capello, and Signorina 
Tridé, and all the rest of it. As I 
turned in at the gate and followed 
the rising path to the left, I met 
Peter hurrying along with an unmis- 
takeable look of injury and astonish- 
ment ; he slipped past me as I turned 
round that bend in the road which 
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brought me on to the terrace in front 
of the, honse, jyst, .in, time to receive 
a bogt *aigainst: ay: kheecap. The 
missilé, “ evidently" tiestined for the 
agile :Betéh hi oStrutk- stig: swith some 


forte. tand E spoke-ratbet ‘explosively 
as I hopped br agen on one leg. 
« Avthe its!” cried my 


friend hastening forward with much 
sympathy ; “ but that confounded dog 
has done no end of mischief. Look 
here!” He held up a sheet of note- 
paper freshly taken from the envelope 
and fairly well soaked with wine. 
“This letter came from Ancona an 
hour ago and I opened it—the letter 
itself as you will see is enough to 
make a saint swear—but after this 
it will be of no use at all. I laid it 
down for a moment on the table, and 
as luck would have it there was a 
glass of wine on it too; Peter jumped 
up suddenly and tilted the stuff all 
over the paper,”—he held out the limp 
fragment very ruefully. 

“Put on your boot at any rate,” 
I said handing it to him, while Peter 
who had crept back at my heels 
peered enquiringly at his master, 
“and give me the letter. A handful 
of charcoal in the kitchen will at any 
rate prevent it from being absolutely 
destroyed.” 

In a few moments I returned with 
the crisp, warm, stained paper in my 
hand, and sat down to decipher it. 
After some compliments, and a few 
absolutely futile remarks apparently 
introduced by the scribe to fill up the 
sheet, Toni Capello proceeded to the 
matter in hand. He said that the 
moment he asked Nina for the 
surname of Signorina Iridé she re- 
membered it, and the moment she 
pronounced it he remembered it also ; 
the odfl thing was that the name he 
remembered was not at all the same 
that had recurred to his wife’s 
memory ; there appeared to exist 
only the trifling difference of a couple 


of syllables in their respective con- 
ceptions, but Nina would spell it 
with three C’s while her husband was 
equally convinced that three L’s were 
required. Finally it was spelled,— 
and here ensued a string of confused 
and half altered letters to which it 
would have been impossible to attach 
any pronunciation at all, even before 
Peter’s misfortune with the glass of 
wine. I regret to say that when he 
found I could make nothing more out 
of the letter than himself, Thomas 
Willoughby swore with great freedom. 

“T can quite see how things have 
fallen out,” I said gently, when his 
expletives had begun to subside a 
little. “Toni is by way of being 
obstinate sometimes, but Nina when 
roused is a mule; and the two have 
so bewildered the unfortunate scri- 
vener with suggestions and prompt- 
ings and insistings that he has in 
despair tried to combine both the 
names they have been dinning into 
his ears in one word, so that we can 
simply read nothing at all. You may 
depend on it there has been a regular 
squabble about that name.” 

“In the meantime I am no wiser 
than before,” said Willoughby with 
much dejection. 

“You see,” I observed, with a view 
to comfort, “Toni says at the end of 
the letter that he is returning to 
Soloporto in a week’s time, and will 
immediately wait upon you. So ina 
week at latest you can satisfy your 
curiosity.” 

“Perhaps after all I had better go 
to Ancona,” he mused; “it would 
save a lot of time and probably some 
future trouble.” 

“You had better wait,” I urged ; 
“ wait at any rate until you have seen 
Capello again. Remember that Sig- 


norina Iridé is not now in Ancona; 
you cannot see her even if you do go.” 
He said nothing in answer, and I 


hoped for the best ; 


still I had already 


























learned that where his affections were 
concerned he was particularly head- 


strong. I was not therefore greatly 
surprised when he told me next morn- 
ing that he intended starting for An- 
cona on the following day. I did not 
think him very fit for travelling, but 
felt that it would probably do less 
harm than enforced rest. I obtained, 
however, one concession ; he consented 
to take Wakefield with him. 

The man looked up from his pack- 
ing-operations as I came into Thomas’s 
room the night before the journey to 
Ancona. His master was whistling 
to Peter in the garden below. “TI 
suppose, Mr. Romanner,” he said 
lugubriously, “that we're not agoin’ 
to begin and hend at Ancony. You 
mark my words, we shall soon be a 
runnin’ all over Europe,” and with 
this prophetic utterance the servant 
stooped again over the portmanteau 
with a muttered word or two spoken 
only to himself, among which I fancied 
I could distinguish petticoat. 

And now again I was left without 
Thomas Willoughby’s society, and 
though I knew myself to be 
greatly attached to him yet I con- 
fess I had never precisely realised 
what a blank his ultimate departure 
for England would leave in my life. 
I watched for the Stella del Mare as 
eagerly as Thomas himself would have 
done, hoping for news of him from 
Toni. One morning, the fourth since 
I had been alone, I found the onion- 
boat at her usual moorings and jumped 
on board, where Tomasao, Nina’s 
brother, presented himself. 

“ Where is Toni?” I enquired. 

“Toni has gone to Bari and Pal- 
ermo, and perhaps Leghorn also, with 
his father-in-law’s big sailing-vessel. 
They needed more hands, and Toni is 
used to the coasting work, so he has 
gone and will be away perhaps a 
month,—I don’t know,—it depends if 
they get good freight.” 
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“And the English Signor, who 
came to see Toni the other day, how 
and where is he?” 

Alas! the Stella del Mare had left 
Ancona before Thomas’s arrival, having 
called at several small places before 
bringing up at Soloporto. Tomasao 
could tell me nothing about him. 

I was therefore obliged to recur to 
my old resource, philosophy, whom it 
appeared to me upon reflection I had 
somewhat neglected of late. But like 
a faithful spouse, rather than a change- 
ful mistress, she promptly responded 
to my call, and by her aid I eased my 
mind of much vain perplexity about 
matters which, after all, concerned me 
personally very little. I was easy 
about Willoughby, whose health was 
practically re-established, who would 
be well looked after by his ser- 
vant, and who was quite capable 
of managing his own affairs. True, I 
had promised to assist him in the 
matter of Signorina Iridé to the best 
of my ability ; but I did not consider 
myself bound by that agreement to 
engage in a chase after the lady, 
which might include a tour through 
all Europe, and, for anything one 
knew to the contrary, through other 
continents also. 

For the first time, therefore, since I 
had met Willoughby my life began to 
settle back into its old grooves; and 
though in some ways this was _per- 
haps beneficial, since it checked a 
natural human leaning towards a com- 
panionship which I could not hope to 
be more than temporary, still, deprived 
of Thomas’s society, I had more time 
for private and personal reflections, 
which sooner or later always ended 
with Moses Lazarich. 

From a letter written to me by 
Willoughby from Ancona some ten 
days after his arrival he seemed really 
in a fair way towards meeting his 
Tridé at last, though how he intended 
to introduce and maintain himself as 
R 2 
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an acquaintance of that young lady 
and her chaperon I was at a loss to 
imagine. However, I was quite sure 
that in some way he would ultimately 
accomplish his purpose, in the pursuit 
of which I must confess he had dis- 
played considerable ingenuity. It ap- 
peared that upon reaching Ancona he 
had made instant enquiries after Toni 
Capello, only to discover what I already 
knew, that he was to be absent for at 
least a month. However, he had in- 
troduced himself to Nina, who proved 
a warm and effectual ally, though he 
had been too discreet to trust her with 
the real reasons for his sojourn in 
Ancona and his desire to get into the 
campagna over whose wall Iridé used 
to watch the fishermen when she was 
athome. The peasant family in charge 
of the house and garden were distant 
connections of Toni’s wife, and by 
means of a little current coin were 
easily induced to allow the English 
artist to sketch in the garden. He 
was soon on sufficiently confidential 
terms to be one day asked to read 
a letter received from Tridé’s aunt, 
which could not be at once deciphered 
owing to the absence of the one mem- 
ber of the family who could read. It 
contained various directions about 
airing rooms and so forth, but the 
sole details interesting to Thomas were 
the lady’s signature, which gave her 
name as Bianca Bartholi, and the 
hotel in Switzerland whence she dated 
the letter. Needless to say he had 
made instant arrangements for repair- 
ing forthwith to the tourist-haunted 
little country, which he must have 
reached long before I read of his in- 
tention of going there. He warned 
me not to expect letters for some 
time, as he might be obliged to move 
rapidly from place to place and would 
have little leisure for writing. 

So far, so good. I was glad that 
my friend seemed within sight of his 
desire ; but his success set me thinking 


on the bitter injustice of fate which 
had given him the clue he had only 
sought for a few weeks, and had denied 
to my eyes the sight for which they 
had yearned for nearly twenty years. 
These thoughts gathered weight with 
their recurrence, and mingled them- 
selves naturally enough with my ever- 
present scheme of vengeance against 
the Jew. One day, when I was more 
mentally tormented than usual, I was 
resting on a seat in the small public 
garden laid out in the Piazza Grande 
in Soloporto which faces the sea. It 
was siesta time, and most of the 
benches were occupied by men trying 
to sleep with their heads bowed for- 
ward, or perhaps supported upon the 
arm which they extended along the 
back of the seat. One or two were 
reading the small daily paper which 
chronicles the sayings and doings, 
businesses and pleasures of the town. 
My own mind was far too much dis- 
turbed for any thought of a siesta, and 
I sat sullenly brooding and clenching 
my right hand which I had hidden in 
the pocket of my coat. Some street 
children who had been playing near 
had moved off, one of them flinging 
away a bit of red rag from her tat- 
tered pinafore as she ran, and my eyes 
fixed themselves greedily on that little 
spot of vivid colour on the gravel. It 
was crimson, I said to myself, like 
blood, and close to it the cloudless 
sunshine struck upon a piece of waste 
tin and made it glitter like steel. 
Ah! they were well together there, 
the blade and the blood ; my fingers 
dug into my palm till my veins throbbed 
and my whole self, mental and bodily, 
panted with desire, when hastening 
along, her shabby black skirts trailing 
in the dust, her fierce eyes gleaming 
strangely, came the woman whom I 
could hardly believe was flesh and 
blood. I had known in some inseru- 
table way that she was near,—I had 
felt her drawing towards me—and as 























I noted her moving lips I shut my 
eyes and strained my ears to hear her 
terrible formula: “One thrust and it 
would be over—we will do it together, 
you and [!” 

But it did not come,—I heard no- 
thing, and I do not know if seconds 
or minutes had elapsed when I again 
looked up. She was gone, passed 
absolutely from my sight, and again 
the thought that this was some fami- 
liar spirit smote me with redoubled 
force. A cherished sin like mine 
resembles the rank growth of some 
poisonous fungus ; it grows and grows 
without any visible means of nourish- 
ing itself, thrusting its myriad spores 
into every coign of vantage, and 
fashioning itself into a hideous inti- 
macy which ceases to repel because it 
is ever present. Even so the idea of 
this criminal shadow, projected as it 
were from my own soul, no longer 
seemed alarming and repulsive ; it 
was mine, part of me, like my hand or 
my eye, and only the fool spurns his 
own members ! 

I stared again at those two worth- 
less trifles on the ground which had 
such a world of meaning for me, 
stared dully and stupidly, and watched 
the shadow of a man coming by grow 
over them. As he advanced he set 
his foot on the rag, and the action 
made me raise my eyes for some reason. 
He never looked at me, but my glance 
was swift, my recognition instan- 
taneous,—it was Moses Lazarich! My 
heart gave a great bound; it leaped 
to my throat with a suffocating jerk ; 
I grew suddenly blind and dizzy, but 
I rose and stalked my prey. The 
knife was where it had lain hidden 
for him for years,—in my direst straits 
of poverty I had never parted with 
it—and my hand stole towards it, my 
fingers curved round the haft. Laza- 
rich had crossed the garden diagonally 
and, with myself but a couple of yards 
behind, had reached the open iron 
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gate giving on to the road where was 
a cabstand. He paused for a second, 
as though in hesitation; I gathered 
myself together for my spring,—the 
very muscles of my feet were con- 
tracted with the purchase I sought,— 
another second and my enemy would 
have died, when a hand caught my 
arm and my familiar began to whisper 
once more the well remembered words. 
I tore myself away fiercely, but the 
second’s diversion had done its work. 
I saw the woman reel against the gate- 
post from the force with which I had 
cast her off,—then I lost sight of her, 
of the garden, of Soloporto, of ail 
things in the heavens and the earth, 
except the hooded carriage in which 
Moses Lazarich had seated himself, 
and which was driving rapidly away. 

Ah me! that long weary chase,— 
where did I go, what did I do? I 
hurried on till I seemed to stand stiil 
and to see the sea and the clouds and 
the houses flying past me. <A great 
weight oppressed my brain, a fever 
parched my throat, my lips seemed 
cracking. I dared not run for fear of 
attracting attention and perhaps being 
checked in my pursuit ; I dared not 
pause for an instant ; I dared not try 
to clamber into the carriage to do the 
deed, because I might thus fail in its 
due accomplishing. I resolved to track 
my quarry to his destination, and act 
as he paid his coachman, at which 
moment his attention would have been 
diverted. The next moment all my 
schemes were at an end, my foot 
slipped upon a bunch of rotten grapes 
lying on the pavement and I came to 
the ground with stunning force, while 
the carriage drove quickly out of sight. 
Fate had foiled me again ! 

Some passers-by helped me to my 
feet and commiserated me, but my 
excitement, all the more trying be- 
cause I was obliged to a certain 
extent to repress it, prevented me from 
feeling the slight hurt I had sustained. 
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The street in which I had fallen 
was about equally distant from both 
railway-stations, and as soon as I 
had gathered myself together a little 
T set off for the Sudbahn whence 
passengers start for Italy, as it struck 
me that the Jew was more likely to 
go in that direction. But again my 
search was fruitless ! 

T will spare the reader a detailed 
description of the following week, 
during the course of which I forgot 
all about philosophy, and only invoked 
her aid again.when I clearly realised 
that unless I did so my reputation 
for sanity, to say nothing of discre- 
tion or knowledge, would be gone for 
ever. I had just begun to consider 
the advisability of employing myself 
in some more settled manner than 
was consistent with my multifarious 
professions, when fate, propitious for 
once, threw into my hands the very 
chance I was half inclined to seek. 

I went into the garlic-haunted shop 
of Luigi Fascinato one afternoon to 
return a pair of mended boots, and 
when Luigi had paid me we smoked a 
cigarette together. 

“ By the way, Signor Pepe,” he said 
suddenly, “ would you be disposed to 
assist my cousin in a little difficulty? 
He must go almost at once into the 
hospital with an abscess in his interior, 
and only six months ago he got a 
good situation as portinaio in a big 
house in the Corsia Giulietta. He 
does not wish to lose this, and he 
fancies that, if he can please the 
landlord with a substitute who will 
replace him while he is being cured, 
he can take his situation again when 
he has recovered. The landlord, or 
rather the lawyer who is acting for 
him, will require of course a person 
of the highest respectability, speaking 
German and Italian, and of proved 
discretion. There are two little 
rooms, one above the other in the 
entry, where the portinaio lodges, and 


you might easily do your tailoring 
work, and perhaps the cobbling and 
letter-writing too. What do you say ?” 

“T will certainly think about it,” 
T said. “When does your cousin 
require an answer?” 

“Oh, some time to-morrow if 
possible,” answered Luigi. “ But pray 
endeavour to make up your mind, 
Signor Pepe. You are precisely the 
person for the post; in all Soloporto 
I can think of no one more fitted.” 

As I was by this time again in a 
philosophical frame it did not take me 
long to make up my mind. The next 
afternoon I returned an answer in the 
aflirmative, and within a week I had 
been accepted as substitute for the 
invalided cousin of Luigi Fascinato, 
and installed myself in my new 
quarters. 

The house was large but old, and 
the entry, narrow and rather in- 
sufficient. had been constructed in 
the days when utility rather than 
appearance had to be studied. The 
stairs rose so close to the window of 
my one-storied box that anyone pass- 
ing might shake hands with the 
portinaio in bed if the passer paused 
on a particular stair; at the back of 
the ground-floor room was a ladder 
leading through a trap-door to the 
loft. The accommodation was meagre 
but sufficient, and as the situation of 
portinaio offers huge opportunities to 
the student of human nature (in which, 
in spite of my words to Thomas, I 
was still interested) I anticipated my 
month’s service with rather pleasur- 
able feelings. I felt that I had 
protected myself to a certain extent 
from those restless habits which had 
begun to grow upon me: I could no 
longer wander here and there in 
Soloporto in quest of my enemy at 
any and every time I chose; I could 
not hang about cafés and haunt the 
public squares and thoroughfares as 
heretofore ; I was now a portinaio, 























a responsible functionary in charge of 
a private entry and staircase, bound 
also to live up to the magnificent 
recommendations with which Luigi 
Fascinato and his cousin had intro- 
duced me to the lawyer. I therefore, 
being at the moment zealously philo- 
sophical, settled down to extract as 
much enjoyment and experience as 
was possible from my present situation. 

The house was two stories high, 
but the ground-floor, with the excep- 
tion of the narrow entry and staircase, 
was occupied by a large chemist’s 
shop with a door much further down. 
Each storey contained two good sized 
flats, but one of those on the first 
floor was empty, and the tenants 
occupying the other were to leave in 
a few days. The other two flats on 
the upper floor were occupied respec- 
tively by a naval officer with his 
family, and by a very wealthy retired 
merchant. The latter was a regular 
gourmet and kept an excellent cook ; 
she was a stout elderly woman and 
did not care to mount the stairs with- 
out taking a rest after returning from 
her daily excursion to the market in 
quest of dainties. She liked a gossip 
too, and had such a_ remarkable 
faculty for collecting private informa- 
tion about everybody that I warned 
myself to be unusually discreet in my 
own confidences, for gossip is apt to 
beget gossip. From this woman then, 
who, together with her master, had 
lived many years in the house, I 
learned that, its former owner having 
been ruined by injudicious specula- 
tions, it had been sold to a wealthy 
baron from a distance, who had lately 
visited the place for purposes of in- 
spection and to complete his purchase. 
He had given orders for throwing the 
two flats on the first floor into one, 
which would make a really magni- 
ficent dwelling, where it was currently 
reported he would entertain profusely ; 
he was a widower with one daughter 
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and had come to Soloporto from the 
Austrian town of Ohnewasser. Signor 
Mancini (that was his name) had been 
so much concerned at the insanitary 
condition of Ohnewasser, and the 
constant epidemics which perpetually 
visited that town, that he had, at 
the expense of many thousands of 
florins, built a reservoir at a consi- 
derable distance where an untainted 
water-supply might be secured, and had 
thus enabled the municipality of the 
little place to lay pure water to the 
town. The Government had been so 
sensible of Signor Mancini’s liberality 
and public spirit that it had bestowed 
on him the title of baron, while the 
grateful city of Ohnewasser had erected 
his statue in the centre of a square 
to be henceforth known as the Piazza 
Mancini. 

So much therefore for my master, 
whom, however, it seemed doubtful 
if I should see, as he did not propose 
to take possession of his quarters 
until all the alterations and _re- 
furnishing had been completed, an 
undertaking which, though the work 
was being pushed forward as rapidly 
as possible, hardly seemed likely to 
be finished within four weeks. It 
also appeared that Luigi Fascinato’s 
cousin was not to be cured quite so 
rapidly as he had hoped, for at the 
end of a month, when I went to visit 
him, he had the prospect of two 
similar months before him. However, 
I was not ill pleased with my post, 
and readily agreed for the present 
to retain it, greatly to the invalid’s 
relief, who would thus be able to 
step at once into his excellent berth 
upon recovery, when I was to vacate 
it. 

I heard once or twice from Thomas 
Willoughby during this time. His 


first letter said that he was still in 
Switzerland, and that he hoped in 
a very short time to procure an 
introduction to Zia Bianca and her 
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lovely niece, to whom he alluded 
as Iridé. His second letter told 
me that the introduction had been 
accomplished, and that now his path 
lay clear before him,—a state of 
things which it appeared to me had 
prevailed ever since he had _ first 
seen his inammorata. He said that 
he was certain that he had favourably 
impressed the aunt, and hinted that 
it seemed not impossible to hope that 
the niece’s state of mind coincided. 

I was therefore quite easy about 
Thomas’s affairs, and also about such 
of my own as I dared to think of, 
and by keeping myself well occupied 
continued to retain philosophy as my 
guest. I had a bed-room and a 
sitting-room, a fair wage with the 
chance of adding thereto by my 
private business; I had plenty to do 
and fresh interests every day in one 
way or another. The alterations 
in Baron Mancini’s rooms were ap- 
proaching completion, and as I one 
day had to take up a message to the 
foreman upholsterer, who with a band 
of skilled workers was busy there 
from morning to night, I took the 
opportunity of examining what had 
been done. 

IT have said that Soloporto is on 
the threshold of the East, and in 
many respects more oriental than 
occidental, and this is nowhere more 
apparent than in the reception-rooms 
in the houses of the wealthier in- 
habitants. They are furnished and 
arranged with a costly profusion and 
magnificence which makes you antici- 
pate the fez and the salaam rather 
than the silk hat and _ bow, the 
divan and nargilyeh rather than 
the European sofa and continental 
cigarette. Baron Mancini’s rooms 


showed me that he had by no 
means expended all his spare florins 
upon the reservoir at Ohnewasser. 
In the huge room formed by throwing 
the two drawing-rooms of the two 
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flats together, the ceiling, where the 
wall had been taken down, was 
supported by carved wooden pillars 
gilded from top to bottom; there 
were crimson and gold embroidered 
curtains, a mass of costly oriental 
needlework, jade ornaments from 
China, splendid Japanese bronzes, 
wonderful pictures, luxurious furni- 
ture, and carpets in which the foot 
sunk as in moss. Truly an expensive 
hobby this of Baron Mancini for 
furniture and decoration ! 

At last, just as everything was com- 
pleted, the lawyer one day informed 
me that, although Baron Mancini was 
himself still detained upon various 
business affairs, his daughter, with 
an elderly lady as chaperon, would 
arrive in three days; it therefore 
behoved me to have everything in 
readiness, not a difficult task as T 
had only myself to reckon with. 
On the evening notified therefore, 
having on the previous day in- 
stalled the two or three servants who 
had been engaged by the lawyer, I 
stood ready to open the door the 
moment the carriage I heard ap- 
proaching should draw up. I had 
been so busy that I had postponed 
reading a letter from Willoughby, 
addressed to the campagna and 
brought to me by Teresa, which 
lay unopened on the table in my 
lodge. The hour was late and the 
streets quiet; the sound therefore 
of the carriage-wheels was singularly 
loud, and could be heard from a 
considerable distance. At length 
they stopped, and flinging open the 
house-door, I held it for Signorina 
Mancini to enter. In the dim light 
outside even by the aid of the 
carriage-lamps I could make out only 
a tall and graceful figure that de- 
scended, then one shorter and stouter, 
and finally a maid. The two ladies 
crossed the pavement together and 
came in; and then I saw again the 
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splendid beauty I had seen a few 
months before in a hot theatre, the 
beauty that had stirred even my 
admiration though I was no longer 
an enthusiast, the beauty that had 
captivated Thomas Willoughby,—I 


saw Iridé Mancini. 
CHAPTER XI. 


“T senp a hasty line,” thus ran 
Thomas’s letter, “to tell you that, 
in answer to an unexpected letter 
from her father, Iridé and her aunt 
are at once to come (of all places in 
the world!) to Soloporto, where it 
appears the old gentleman has house- 
property which he wishes to inhabit. 
The address is No. 20 in the Corsia 
Giulietta, on which house I beg you to 
keep an eye till my own return two 
days hence. I forget if I have ever 
told you that Iridé’s name is Mancini, 
and not Bartholi as I was told at 
Ancona. ‘There, it seems, she was 
rather confounded with her aunt 
in the way of surname, and was 
generally known as Bartholi, having 
been brought up by Zia Bianca and 
always lived with her.” 

This was the most important part 
of Willoughby’s letter, and I read the 
extract for the twentieth time before 
meeting him at the station, two days 
after his lady-love’s arrival. He was 
very much sunburned by his Swiss 
sojourn, and looked in every way re- 
established so far as health was con- 
cerned. Happiness also is a powerful 
factor in the improvement of looks. 
I have said that Thomas was an 
exceptionally handsome man, but his 
recent success had added an in- 
describable air of assuredness to his 
expression which became him well. 
I had taken a couple of hours’ leave 
of absence and had left a substitute 
in my lodge, so I had time to drive 
to the campagna with my friend and 
hear something of his adventures. 


“Mind you obtain all particulars 
of the house in the Corsia Giulietta,” 
he said as the cab rattled over the 
hot stones; “I should like to know 
all the ins and outs of the place.” 

“ Are we going to have a modern 
edition of Romeo and Juliet?” I 
said laughing ; “are you to carry off 
the lady and wed her secretly?” 

“Tt might possibly be needful,” 
he said with his usual tacit accept- 
ance of any possibility, however wildly 
improbable. “ But I must ask your 
help in finding out something of this 
country’s marriage-laws. I’m _ sorry 
to say I am in complete ignorance on 
the subject; in the meantime don’t 
forget about the house.” 

“T know all about the house,” I 
said ; “TI live there.” 

“What!” he said, giving quite a 
visible jump of astonishment. 

“ Really it is a fact,” I said, “ and 
avery lucky one for you. Tam for 
the time being portinaio to the Baron 
Mancini.” 

“So you have turned portinaio, 
have you?” he said. “Surely you 
had enough professions for one man 
before.” 

“T combine them all with the 
additional dignity of being a por- 
tinaio,” I said; “TI have undertaken 
the job for a few weeks to oblige a 
friend. In the meantime rest assured 
that your interests will be studied in 
every way ; but tell me something of 
the real state of affairs.” 

“Oh, they’re all right,” he said, a 
little shamefacedly. “Tridé and I 
have settled it all between ourselves, 
and I’m only waiting for her father’s 
return to ask him for her. I’m not 
very wealthy, but I have at any rate 
a proper home in England to take her 
to, so I can’t be rejected on the score 
of not having enough to live on.” 

“T suppose the Signorina’s fortune 
will be very large, will it not?” I 
asked. 
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“Very likely ; I don’t know any- 
thing about that part of the matter,” 
answered Thomas with careless dis- 
dain. “ Probably she will have some- 
thing, since she is an only child. I 
shall hear, I suppose, when I talk to 
her father.” 

“ And when is that to be?” I en- 
quired. 

“Well, I was anxious either to go 
and see him or write to him at once,” 
replied the happy suitor ; “ but, oddly 
enough, Signora Bartholi did not seem 
to think it would be the best way of 
doing things. The matter appears to 
me so very simple; but Iridé agreed 
with her aunt that it would be better 
to break the news of my acquaintance 
with his daughter gradually to the 
Baron. Perhaps he has a_ nasty 
temper; not that that would make 
any difference to me. To tell you the 
truth, I don’t like all this beating 
about the bush ; it seems to me hardly 
fair on the old man; but after all I 
suppose his sister and his daughter 
understand him best. Of course I’ve 
never set eyes on him yet.” 

“And Signora Bartholi, is she dis- 
posed to favour you?” I enquired. 

“ Oh altogether,” he said heartily ; 
“she really isn’t at all a bad old soul, 
though she is so terribly ugly. She is 
a little hard of hearing too, and ex- 
ceedingly short-sighted’ without her 
spectacles, which she hates wearing 
in hot weather,—altogether an ideal 
chaperon,” he concluded with a chuckle 
of such gusto that I instantly knew he 
was recalling some previous occasion 
when Zia Bianca’s blindness and deaf- 
ness had proved of the highest con- 
venience. 

“You think she is sure to back up 
your proposal?” T asked. 

“ Quite sure,” he answered promptly. 
“ After all why shouldn’t she, if [ridé 
is fond enough of me to be willing to 
marry me?” 

I did not make any immediate 
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answer to that last question, and 
shortly afterwards was obliged to take 
leave of Thomas, and of Wakefield, 
who was, it appeared, weary of wan- 
dering in Swiss hotels and not ill- 
pleased to be once more stationary, 
for a time at any rate. He managed, 
however, to confide to me his private 
opinion that a bird in the ’and was 
worth two in the bush, and that ’e 
didn’t ’old with foreign marriages. I 
suggested that after all his master had 
a perfect right to please himself in his 
choice of a wife, and if such choice fell 
on a foreigner,—well, that was his 
business. To all which Wakefield 
only responded with a dubious shake 
of his grizzled head. 

I confess that the aspect of affairs 
did not entirely please me, and I felt 
instinctively that poor Willoughby, 
with his English notions of going 
straight to Baron Mancini to ask for 
his daughter’s hand, did not in the 
least realise the situation. I was 
quite sure that the Baron would act 
orientally in more ways than the 
furnishing of a drawing-room, and I 
could hardly persuade myself that 
Iridé, with her beauty and her doubt- 
less splendid dowry, was not destined 
to further some social or financial 
scheme which her father had pro- 
jected. Under these only too probable 
circumstances I foresaw trouble ahead 
in more ways than one. An English 
girl in such conditions would, I was 
well aware, make some sort of protest 
against being looked upon as a chattel, 
if indeed she did not absolutely refuse 
to be treated as such ; but with Iridé 
I knew things would turn out very 
differently. Such marriages are com- 
mon enough among people of her class 
in these latitudes, so common that a 
really disinterested union would make 
relatives and friends shake their heads 
and wonder what was going to happen 
next. A few tears, which in similar 
circumstances she had doubtless seen 














many of her girl-friends shed, a few 
protestations, which she had also 
known to be equally unavailing, and 
the thing was done. The marriage 
once celebrated, the husband, when 
tired of his new toy, sought the excite- 
ment of pursuit elsewhere, and varied 
it by spying upon the subsequent 
intrigues in which his wife would pro- 
bably be only too ready to indulge. 

Somehow or other I could not re- 
assure myself about this matter, in 
which I saw plainly enough that both 
Zia Bianca and her niece were appre- 
hensive of the worst, but perfectly 
willing the one to gather her roses 
while they bloomed, the other to look 
on at the picking and do what she 
could to prolong the fragrant task. 

In the meantime I was personally 
in rather an unenviable position; I 
was the looker on who saw most of 
the game. I could not give Thomas 
an idea of the real state of things 
without to a certain extent betraying 
Tridé, who was evidently determined 
to keep him under the delusion that 
there was every chance of his being 
allowed to marry her. If I said any- 
thing to the contrary he would think 
me prejudiced. After a good deal of 
thought I came to the conclusion that 
it was best to let things take their 
course, and in the meantime to keep 
as close a watch as possible upon 
Thomas’s interests. 

About this juncture also arose 
another difficulty which, though it 
appears ridiculous enough from a 
retrospective point of view, yet caused 
me no little trouble at this time. The 
stout cook on the second floor began 
to conceive matrimonial designs upon 
me; at first I could hardly credit my 
own idea, but subsequently I found 
it unfortunately to be only too cor- 
rect. I was, I have reason to believe, 
a very personable man, and the cook, 
I presume, was of the same opinion. 
She used to pause on her return from 
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market longer and longer every morn- 
ing, till at last, declaring herself worn 
out by her walk, she one day invited 
herself to take a seat in my little 
lodge, a ceremony to which she subse- 
quently adhered. She used to drop 
hints about the lonely state of a 
woman in a position like hers, of her 
unprotected condition, of the designs 
which unprincipled people might have 
upon her savings, which I was deli- 
cately given to understand were con- 
siderable. Anyone more fitted than 
this female to take excellent care both 
of herself and her money I may here 
observe that I have never met. I did 
not, for many reasons, wish to quarrel 
with her; an avowed enemy in the 
house might have done me much harm ; 
but at the same time I was firmly 
resolved not to be drawn into the 
matrimonial net by this old person ; 
my devotion to Thomas stopped short 
of the altar of Hymen. 

I tried at first to evade the cook’s 
blandishments by being invariably in 
my upper chamber when she returned ; 
but she always waited till I chose to 
descend, which I was perforce obliged 
to do or else submit to a monologue 
squeaked in the shrillest of trebles from 
below. Then in my desperation I 
resolved to be out when the market 
hour was over; but though I perse- 
vered in this for several mornings she 
devised a new method of propitiating 
me. I used to find, upon cautiously 
returning, that some dainty in the 
way of fruit or vegetable had been 
deposited in a conspicuous position 
on my table. Wooing by means of 
grapes, carrots, peaches, onions and 
so forth may sound absurd, but it is 
exceedingly tiresome, and not after 
all so inappropriate in a cook. The 
vegetables and fruits multiplied, and if 
by chance the woman came down again 
during the day she treated me to such 
languishing and amorous looks that I 
absolutely shook with apprehension. 











At last I conceived and executed 
a scheme, which, though it rid me of 
this nuisance, yet brought me much 


trouble in other directions. I treated 
the cook as a person whom one might 
safely intrust with matter of a private 
and personal nature, and told her that 
| was a man who might have married 
many times (which was true enough) 
but whose terrible jealousy of dis- 
position had led him to abandon all 
thoughts of matrimony for the sake 
of the needful feminine party thereto, 
whom I should be quite capable of 
slaughtering in cold blood upon the 
very slightest provocation. This of 
course accounted for my present 
celibate condition, &c. She took the 
hint, and her offerings from the 
kitchen-garden grew daily less and 
finally culminated in a single onion, 
bestowed, I fancy, in mockery. She 
would scarcely vouchsafe me a civil 
good-day as she went upstairs with 
her daily basket, panting and pufling 
in a protest which could hardly be 
called mute, although she spoke not 
a single word. 

It had been agreed that Thomas 
should not call upon Signora Bartholi 
and her niece until after his interview 
with the father; but when the ladies 
went out it was extraordinary how 
frequently, one might almost say 
invariably, they met’Thomas Wil- 
loughby. I went to see him as often 
as my duties would permit, and I 
thus learned that he felt himself, 
being in a fool’s paradise, exceedingly 
happy. 

Matters were in this condition 
when I was one evening informed by 
Signora Bartholi that she had heard 
by telegram of her brother's return 
by the late train from Vienna, reach- 
ing Soloporto about eleven o’clock. 
I must therefore sit up to open the 
door, and see that proper lights were 
kept in the entry. From her manner 
of speaking to me I gathered that she 
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knew nothing of my intimacy with 
Thomas, while from Iridé’s exceed- 
ingly friendly glance I felt sure that 
he had fully confided in her,—which 
was indeed the wisest thing to be done 
in the circumstances. 

As the hour of the Baron’s arrival 
approached I raised the gas-jets all 
the way up the staircase, and opening 
the big door on to the street ascer- 
tained that there was no litter upon 
the pavement outside; I also gave 
an extra sweep to the entry, for it 
has always (even before I bowed to 


philosophy) been my rule to do 
thoroughly whatever I undertook. 


This last task was hardly concluded 
before I heard the distant rumble of 
the carriage, and it shortly after drew 
up with that tremendous clatter with 
which a certain class of servant always 
endeavours to gratify a certain class 
of master. I flung wide the door and 
bowed, not as a servant but as one 
gentleman salutes another, to the tall 
round-shouldered ungainly person who 
entered, and ere my movement of 
greeting was accomplished I knew 
that there was only one gentleman 
present, and he was not the master 
of the house. The gas-light streamed 
full upon his broad flabby face, with 
its cunning eyes deep set under bushy 
brows, upon the coarse nose, the 
sensual mouth with loose hanging 
lips, upon the grizzled whiskers that 
grew from the lobes of his large 
pointed ears round and under his 
chin. I knew him well; I had seen 
him cringe and fawn, and I had seen 
him admirably fill the position of an 
arrogant bully ; either part suited him 
equally well. It was Moses Lazarich, 
and instinctively my hand drew 
towards my knife ; I felt that at last 
he was delivered into my hand. 

The Baron rolled forward and 
lumbered up the stairs, followed by 
a footman carrying his bag and um- 
brella, without vouchsafing a single 














glance in my direction. And that 
was right; what has the millionaire 
son of the street to do with a penni- 
less gentleman? But when, a few 
moments later, I turned out the lights 
and locked and double-barred the 
door before stretching myself upon 
my pallet-bed, I began to wonder 
how many days, or hours, I should be 
able to remain in Baron Mancini’s 
service before finding myself within 
the four walls of a prison upon a 
true charge of murder. I did not 
sleep at all, needless to say, and 
during the long hours that remained 
for reflection I gradually calmed my- 
self to consider things from a practical 
standpoint. Moses Lazarich was in 
my power so long as I knew where 
he was; I should henceforth in one 
way or another be able to keep him 
in view; I should know where he 
went and he could neither leave nor 
return to his house without my 
knowledge. I could fancy myself a 
cat with a mouse, sure of the prey, 
yet able to allow the victim time and 
space to run hither and thither a 
little while before the end. In this 
way I gradually threw off those feel- 
ings of excited anger which the first 
sight of my life-long enemy had 
produced. 

The next morning at eleven o'clock, 
when I went out upon some commis- 
sion, the Baron had not been down- 
stairs, and as I opened the door at mid- 
day on my return I nearly ran into the 
arms of Thomas Willoughby who was 
hurrying out. 

“You here!” I cried, “ Why how 
did you I stopped short in con- 
sternation ; for the first time since I 
had known him I saw my friend in a 
rage, and the sight was an ugly one. 
He was white to his trembling lips, 
and I fairly started when he turned 
his eyes full of fury upon me and 
swore a great oath. “——” he cried, 
“let me go, let me get out of the 
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house!” He was gone before I could 
have prevented it, even had I been 
minded to do so, which was by no 
means the case. I had scarcely closed 
the door after him when my bell 
pealed loudly from the first floor and 
I hastened up. I knew what had 
happened. 

Baron Mancini’s butler was standing 
at the open door waiting for me, and 
as soon as I entered showed me into 
his master’s private sitting-room. It 
was very much the sort of place one 
would have expected; there was a 
wonderful Turkey carpet, some heavy 
bronzes, a magnificent polished writing- 
table with a gold inkstand, easy chairs 
of every description, and many pictures 
which said little for the morality of 
those who had painted them, less for 
those who had dealt in them, and 
nothing at all for those who had 
bought them. The only decent painting 
in the room (I really use the epithet 
in its absolute sense) was a very fine 
portrait of Iridé. Amid these surround- 
ings I found Baron Mancini, in pretty 
nearly as terrible a passion as had 
afflicted Thomas. He seemed gasping 
for breath, and could merely sign to 
the servant to withdraw ; then ensued 
two or three moments of silence only 
disturbed by the old man’s heavy 
breathing. Presently he rose and 
took a couple of turns up and down 
the room, then he spat violently into 
a corner, and finally spoke. 

“You are my portinaio ? 

I bowed. 

“You would know the man who 
went out just now if you saw him 
again ?” 

I bowed a second time. 

“ Remember that under no pretext 
whatever is that man to enter these 
doors.” 

Once more I bowed; he looked 
sharply at me. “ Have T ever seen 
you before?” he asked. 

“The Herr Baron’s carriage must 
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pass many a man in the street,” I 
answered with another bow and my 
eyes on the ground, for I literally 
dared not raise them. 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Guiseppe Romagno, Herr Baron.” 

“You are well recommended !” 

“The Herr Baron’s lawyer has still 
the excellent testimonials upon which 
he engaged me,” I said. 

“You can be discreet upon occa- 
sion ?” 

“ Upon every occasion, Herr Baron.” 
I felt that my discretion upon this 
occasion at any rate was unparalleled. 

“Listen, then! I want you to 
watch that man to whom I have for- 
bidden my house. I want informa- 
tion about him.” I bowed again and 
prepared to leave the room, for I felt 
stifled by the presence of this coarse- 
grained personality. “ By the way, 
extra work deserves extra wages!” he 
jingled some coin in his pocket and 
parted his lips in a smile of intense 
cunning. 

“My wages suflice,” I said curtly, 
taking in the strange scene before me, 
the leering satyr in his chair, the 
fleshly forms round the walls, the scent 
of perfumed soap that emanated from 
the man’shands. “The Herr Baron’s 
orders will be obeyed; but I must 
request his authority for such absences 
from my post as I may find needful.” 

He drew out a gold card-case with 
a monogram and coronet in diamonds, 
and gave me a dozen cards, having 
previously signed his name in ink at 
the back of each. “Fill these up as 
you require them, for half a day, a 
whole day, twenty-four hours, and so 
forth. If I am absent, or there is 
any complaint, these will authorise 
you.” 

Another moment, and I was free to 
breathe the purer air outside the room. 
I had disciplined myself to some pur- 
pose, and felt surer of my own self- 
control in the future, without having 
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abated one jot of my vengeance upon 
the Jew. But I knew myself now, 
and felt that I could bide my time 
until all chance of serving Thomas in 
this matter was past and over. 

That afternoon I went up to the 
campagna, where I found my friend 
still perturbed though comparatively 
calm. He was painting busily when 
I arrived, and I could not persuade 
myself that the great likeness to 
Baron Mancini which Andromeda’s 
monster had suddenly assumed was 
purely accidental. 

“You have come I suppose to know 
what happened this morning,” re- 
marked Willoughly in a surly sort of 
tone. “Well, I will anticipate all 
your questions by a single answer ; I 
decline to speak on the subject.” 

“T am not usually given to gratify- 
ing indiscreet curiosity,” I said hotly, 
for really his manner nettled me. 

“T can’t congratulate you upon 
your master’s manners,” he went on. 

“Baron Mancini is just as much 
my master as you would be if you 
paid me for mending your boots,” I 
answered, feeling very angry. “I can 
leave his service when I please. It is 
only your interests which keep me in 
it, and since you don’t seem at all to 
appreciate my self-sacrifice I see no 
reason to continue it ;” and I got up 
and went towards the door, much 
ruffled. Before I could reach it how- 
ever he was after me. 

“Come back,” he said, taking hold 
of my arm, “come back. I’m not 
quite myself this afternoon, or I should 
never have spoken as I did. Believe 
me I am grateful, more so than I can 
say; and as for the future, well [with 
a gesture of despair], if you can’t help 
us, no one can!” 

“Can’t you give me any idea of 
things?” I asked, allowing myself to 
be mollified, as he sat down gloomily 
in one armchair while I took another. 
“Td rather not enter into par- 























ticulars,” he said disgustedly. “TI 
forgot myself during my interview 
this morning, and Baron Mancini 
went through the opposite process ; 
the results were terribly similar. The 
upshot of the thing is that he abso- 
lutely refuses to consent to my marry- 
ing Iridé.” 

“T quite expected that,” I said 
calmly. 

“Then why on earth didn’t you 
warn me?” he asked with some irri- 
tation. 

“You would not have believed me 
if I had. You would have naturally 
asked why.” 

“T ask that now,” he answered. 

“Well, then here is the plain truth 
for you, if you want it,” I said. 
“ People like Baron Mancini use people 
like Signorina Iridé for the further- 
ance of their own special aims and 
objects.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked 
blankly. 

“T mean that your sweetheart and 
her dowry are destined as bait for 
financial schemers.” Still Thomas 
only stared at me. “I mean,” I said 
rather roughly, in order to rouse him, 
“that the Signorina will in all pro- 
bability be given in marriage to some 
capitalist, most probably of her father’s 
type, and very likely of the same age.” 

“ Tt’s impossible !” he gasped. 

“Tt is often done,” I said ; “it has 
occurred many times in the course of 
my experience of this part of the 
world and its ways.” 
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“ But Iridé won’t marry any one 
else,” he cried. ‘ She can’t be married 
against her will.” 

I did not waste time in pointing 
out that a coarse bully of Baron Man- 
cini’s type might be able to terrify 
his daughter into submission even if 
she resisted his commands, which I 
doubted. “I am quite sure that, 
whether she marries any one else or 
not, she will never be allowed to 
marry you,” I said. “In the mean- 
time the Baron has requested me to 
keep an eye upon you, which I 
intend to do,” TIT added chuckling. 
“ Also he wants information about 

ou.” 

“ What does Iridé say? What am 
I to do?” said poor Thomas dis- 
tractedly ; the peculiarities incidental 
to the wooing were only just begin- 
ning todawn upon him. “I must see 
her. Can’t you arrange to let me 
in?” 

“ My orders are strictly to the con- 
trary,” I answered ; “and remember, 
if I am caught conniving at anything 
of the kind I shall be dismissed, and 
then I cannot be of nearly so much 
use to you as at present. Wait as 
patiently as you can till you see or 
hear from me again, and keep up your 
courage. Faint heart, you know, 
never won fair lady; perhaps you 
may only be in suspense for a few 
hours ; [ will do my best, but nothing 
must be hurried. We must move 
softly and surely,” and with that I 
left him. 











MACAULAY 


A copy of Lucian’s Works which 
had belonged to Lord Macaulay came 
into my possession a few years ago. 
It is the well-known Amsterdam edi- 
tion of 1743, with the Latin version 
of Hemsterhuis and Gesner accom- 
panied by their notes on the text 
together with those of Moses du Soul 
and other scholars, completed under 
the direction and with the com- 
mentary of Reitz. It is not, however, 
with the joint labours of these learned 
Grecians, or the merits of their copious 
and extensive disquisitions that I am 
now concerned. The interest belong- 
ing to this particular copy is due only 
to the accident of its possession by 
the great writer whose name, in spite 
of intermittent efforts to cloud its 
reputation, must ever retain its pecu- 
liar fascination. As in all, or nearly 
all, Macaulay’s books, the passages 
which took his fancy are heavily 
scored with pencil-marks, and often 
accompanied by brief and singularly 
instructive comments. The dates 
on which he began and ended the 
whole work, and the number of times 
he had read particular portions, are 
carefully recorded. Sir George Tre- 
velyan, in his delightful biography 
of his uncle, has given frequent in- 
stances of this practice in the well- 
thumbed copies of the Classics which 
were Macaulay’s constant companions ; 
and the opinion of so great a master 
of style on compositions which are the 
immortal types of literary excellence, 
lends its chief value to the record of 
his immense reading. Though the 
great masterpieces of Greek and 
Roman literature are independent of 
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the approval of any individual autho- 
rity, however high, it must always be 
interesting to learn the thoughts which 
they have inspired in the minds of 
eminent men who have themselves 
earned the rank of classics. In this 
belief I offer these few illustrations 
of Macaulay’s estimate of Lucian, 
and of the influence which the wit, 
the eloquence, and the judgment of 
this accomplished Syrian may have 
had in forming or confirming his 
opinion on some important subjects of 
literature, and in suggesting any of the 
lighter productions of his pen. Space 
will not permit the consideration of 
more than one or two of the subjects 
of which Lucian treats, but these will, 
I think, be sufficient to exemplify the 
suggestive effects of this original writer 
on Macaulay’s receptive and fruitful 
mind. 

“T began Lucian,” writes Macaulay 
on the first page of this edition, “at 
Calcutta, November 17th, 1835. I 
began with the Pedy didroyor.” His 
last entry at the conclusion of the 
third volume is: “ Finished Lucian, 
March 3rd, 1836, the day on which 
we left our house in order to have it 
repaired for the rains.”' It may not 
be out of place to quote here a passage 
from his letter to Ellis, dated May 
30th, 1836, printed in the first volume 
of the biography, in which he amus- 
ingly records his satisfaction at his 
return to his house after the repairs, 
and which is as expressive in every 
particular of common experience to- 
day as it was then. 


' The present Bengal Club. 
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One execrable effect the climate pro- 
duces. It destroys all the works of man 
with scarcely one exception. Steel rusts; 
razors lose their edge; thread decays; 
clothes fall to pieces; books moulder 
away, and drop out of their bindings; 
plaster cracks; timber rots; matting is 
in shreds. The sun, the steam of this 
vast alluvial tract, and the infinite armies 
of white ants, make such havoc with 
buildings that the house requires a com- 
plete repair every three years. Ours was 
in this situation about three months ago; 
and if we had determined to brave the 
rains without any precautions, we should, 
in all probability, have had the roof down 
on our heads. Accordingly, we were 
forced to migrate for six weeks from our 
stately apartments and our flower-beds, 
to a dungeon where we were stifled 
with the stench of native cookery, and 
deafened by the noise of native music. 
At last we have returned to our house. 
We found it all snow-white and pea- 
green; and we rejoice to think that we 
shall not again be under the necessity of 
quitting it, till we quit it for a ship bound 
on a voyage to London. 


It was in this house, then, that he 
began Lucian with THe DraLocues 
OF THE Gops, the first and last of 
which were evidently read on the 
same day. On the 18th he read Tue 
Marine Diarocvuss, following on the 
19th with Tue DIALoGuEs OF THE 
Drap, concluded also on the same 
day. He then turned to the beginning 
of the volume and read Tue Dream 
and Prometueus on the 21st. Though 
all these are heavily scored in pencil, 
showing the care, as well as the 
rapidity, with which he had read 
them, and though their marginal an- 
notations severally deserve to be no- 
ticed, I must for the present pass 
them by to remark on an_instruc- 
tive coincidence connected with THE 
DREAM. 

Lucian, despite his great literary 
and historical value, both from Pagan 
and Christian aspects, has been so 
long ignored in the schools of Eng- 
land, and even of Germany, that dis- 
tinguished scholars and prize-men may 
No. 460.—voL. LxxvIl. 
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pass through the Universities with the 
reputation of considerable reading and 
yet know little or nothing about him. 
Macaulay himself, until he was five- 
and-thirty, had, as he says, but a 
schoolboy’s acquaintance (perhaps the 
familiar omniscient schoolboy of his 
Essays), with some of the DiaLocues 
or THE Deap. No doubt there are 
a few of his writings, genuine or sup- 
posititious, which should not be put 
into the hands of youth; but, at the 
same time, there is much valuable 
material for a true understanding and 
interpretation of that critical period 
which marks the gradual scepticism in 
regard to the established mythology, 
and the transference of belief to 
that despised creed which Tacitus 
had branded as an execrable supersti- 
tion. Perhaps no single writer, cer- 
tainly none on the Pagan side, has con- 
tributed to the overthrow of idolatry 
with the peculiar force which Lucian 
brought to bear upon it. Tertullian, 
a contemporary, who, before his con- 
version to Christianity, had pointed 
his keenest satire against it, after 
his adoption of that faith, employed 
his rugged dialectics against the 
heretics who corrupted it on the 
one side, and the Jews and Pagans 
who attacked it on the other. He 
ridiculed the lusty deities of the 
Empire somewhat in the vein of 
Lucian, and asked why Lucullus 
should not be deified for bringing 
cherry-trees from Pontus to Rome, 
since Bacchus had received the same 
honour for introducing the vine, and 
claimed that Aristides, Socrates, and 
other imperishable names were at least 
as worthy of divine honours as Jupiter 
and Venus. A century later the cele- 
brated Arnobius and his greater dis- 
ciple Lactantius, both converts from 
idolatry, and the latter a father of 
the Church, learned in the schools of 
Paganism the arts by which they over- 
threw it; rallying the impotence and 
s 








immoralities of Olympus, they pur- 
sued the sophistries of heathen philo- 
sophy with relentless sarcasm, and 
confronted them with weapons of 
divine temper. But they, like Ter- 
tullian, were pleading for a cause 
which they had made their own, 
and their attack on the incredible 
absurdities of the old mythology, how- 
ever forcible, lacked the destructive 
effect of a betrayal of the fortress 
from within. Lucian’s merciless wit 
sapped the walls of the battered 
citadel, and made their gaping rents 
a subject of merriment to its half- 
hearted defenders. It is this great 
service of Lucian, unconsciously ren- 
dered to the new faith, with which he 
had but a very superficial acquaint- 
ance and, therefore, no sympathy, 
that, according to Sommerbrodt, made 
Melancthon insist upon a study of 
his writings in conjunction with those 
of Homer, Herodotus, and Demos- 
thenes, as an indispensable armoury 
in defence of the Gospel. It is for 
their literary qualities, their wit, their 
delicate irony, their mixture of pathos 
and humour, their profound know- 
ledge of character and of the motives 
of human action, their love of truth, 
their exposure of falsehood and hypo- 
crisy, their Attic grace of style, that 
Erasmus praises these incomparable 
dialogues, whether regarded as an in- 
tellectual treat or for profitable reflec- 
tion. It is on all these accounts that 
they are now strongly encouraged in 
Germany as a necessary, or at least 
an important, subject in the curri- 
culum of the higher schools. 

That they have hitherto been so 
strangely neglected in England must 
be my reason for reminding the 
reader of some particulars regarding 
the composition of Tae Dream which 
are necessary antecedents to the com- 
parison I shall subsequently draw. 
The materials for a life of Lucian 
are extremely scanty, and chiefly fur- 
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nished from scattered references in 
his own writings. Among these THE 
Dream occupies the foremost place 
as determining his choice of the pro- 
fession of letters, and its connection 
with an incident in the life of 
Macaulay gives it the special interest 
which I venture to claim for it. 
Lucian was born at Samosata, the 
metropolis of Commagene, a district 
of Syria lying between the Taurus 
and the Euphrates. The date of his 
birth, as of his death, is uncertain ; 
but the interval approximately ranges 
from A.D. 120 to 200, or between the 
reigns of Hadrian and Severus. His 
father’s condition he does not state, 
but his mother belonged to a family 
of statuaries, or image-makers, her 
father and two brothers following 
this, perhaps, traditional profession, 
to which he himself was first appren- 
ticed, but soon abandoned. Where 
he first prosecuted his studies is un- 
known; but apparently it was in 
one of the Ionian cities, Ephesus and 
Smyrna being at that time among 
the chief seats of learning. It was 
in Ionia that Rhetoric, in her address 
to him in the Bis Accusatus, says 
that she found him, while still a 
youth, speaking with a foreign accent 
and dressed in the Syrian fashion ; 
and here, doubtless, and later at 
Athens, his great natural abilities, 
improved by severe study, gave him 
that knowledge of the Greek poets, 
dramatists, and historians which is 
evident throughout his writings, and 
that mastery of style which renders 
some of his compositions, as Macaulay 
observes of that on SaALarteD DEPEN- 
DENTS, worthy of the best age of 
Attic literature. At Antioch he 


took up the profession of a pleader, 
but the rude atmosphere of the courts 
was as little to his taste as polishing 
blocks of marble, and he soon left 
them to win fame and profit as a 
With this object he 


rhetorician. 




















his travels from Greece into 
Italy, Gaul, and Macedonia. The 
public lectures, which were then in 
vogue among the Sophists, gave him 
the opportunity of reciting his pieces 
before appreciative audiences, and his 
success at Athens led to considerable 
emolument in other cities as a pro- 
fessor of an accomplishment so highly 
regarded. His versatility ranges 
through history, politics, philosophy, 
poetry, ethics, and philology. Some 
of these dissertations are trifles, no 
longer than a paper of Tue Spec- 
Tator, thrown off without effort, but 
always ingenious and entertaining ; 
others show the accomplished writer 
in full control of the resources of 
his wit, and with a sure judgment 
on all questions of literary taste. 
One of these, ON THE MANNER OF 
wkitInG History, read by Macaulay 
six times over, well deserves his 
comment, most eacellent criticism. 
Philosophy for a time absorbed his 
attention, but he was soon disgusted 
with the pretensions of those who 
usurped the name and belied the 
precepts of the founders of the great 
schools ; and these impostors, equally 
with the impotent and profligate 
divinities of Olympus, came under the 
lash of his most unsparing ridicule. 
But it is as a moralist that he is 
conspicuously eminent; and, in the 
form of dialogue with the dramatic 
effect of the ancient comedies, his 
destructive criticism of the ethical 
theories and creeds of his day, for its 
exquisite banter and incisive wit, rich 
with invention and often full of the 
profoundest pathos, recalls the greatest 
masters of satire yet with a character 
peculiarly his own. He eventually 


began 


obtained from the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius the post of Procurator in 
Egypt, which included the superin- 
tendence of the courts of justice and 
the care of the records, a position of 
great official distinction. 


How au 
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came to pass that a writer in the 
decline of literature should rise to 
an eminence worthy of its best days, 
and how, in the revival of Paganism 
which characterised the age of the 
Antonines, without any definite belief 
of his own and a reputation for none 
at all, he should become its most 
bitter assailant, are questions of great 
interest, but outside my present pur- 
pose, and I must now turn to that 
phase of his life which is represented 
in Tue Dream. 

He says, in this “droll parody of 
Prodicus’s allegory,” as Macaulay de- 
scribes it in a marginal note, that, 
when he had given up going daily to 
school, being then of an age to earn 
his livelihood, his father consulted 
with some friends on the choice of a 
career for him. Most of these were 
of opinion that the study of literature 
would be long and costly, and the 
means at his disposal were small; a 
mechanical profession, on the other 
hand, might be relied upon as an im- 
mediate saving of expense for meals 
and a probable help to the paternal 
income in the near future. It was, 
therefore, settled that he should be 
placed with his mother’s brother, a 
sculptor of some repute, under whose 
tutelage he began his studies. They 
were speedily interrupted and closed. 
He carelessly broke a slab of marble 
which he had been ordered to polish, 
and promptly received such a casti- 
gation that he went crying home. 
There he related his misfortune and 
showed the marks of the whip, im- 
puting the treatment to his uncle’s 
jealousy of being surpassed by his 
pupil. His mother’s condolence soothed 
his spirit but could not relieve physi- 
cal pain, and the boy went sobbing to 
bed. During the night the following 
vision appeared to him, as clearly, he 
says, as if it had been real, so that in 
describing it, as he does, long after 
the occurrence, the scene is as vivid 
s 2 
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and the words as distinct to him as 
when he first witnessed it. Two 
women seemed to grasp him by either 
hand and to drag him each to herself, 
with such violent rivalry that he was 
nearly torn asunder between them. 
One of them appeared to be an arti- 
san, mannish in look, with squalid 
hair and horny hands, having her 
garments tucked up, and, like his 
uncle, covered with chalk. The other 
was beautiful, of stately mien and 
becomingly .apparelled, advantages 
somewhat diminished, from a roman- 
tic point of view, by no less power of 
arm and unladylike strength of lung 
than her coarser rival. After a doubt- 
ful contest for his person, and noisy 
claims to its rightful possession, they 
finally suffered him to make his choice 
between them, addressing him each in 
turn in an appeal which I shall freely 
condense. The less picturesque com- 
batant thus began. 


I, my dear son, am the Art of 
Statuary, but yesterday the object of 
your devotion and already known to 
you by domestic circumstances and con- 
nections. If you regard trifles and 
senseless babble, avoid them in her 
[pointing to her rival]. By following 
me, you will enjoy wholesome food and 
become lusty and broad of shoulder. 
You will live remote from envy and 
suffer not the distress of leaving your 
fatherland and relatives, and will be 
praised by all men, not for idle declama- 
tion but for your works. Heed not the 
meanness of my appearance and lack of 
cleanliness in dress, for such in the be- 
ginning were Phidias and Polycletus and 
Myron and Praxiteles, who were never- 
theless worshipped as gods; and if you 
but do as they have done, why should 
you not equal their fame? You will 
thus be an honour to your father, and 
render your country illustrious. 


Then the other took up the tale. 


I am Education, already familiar to 
you, although not yet fully made con- 
versant by trial. The extent of your 
advantages as a statuary you have now 


learned from her. You can be nothing 
but a mechanic, placing your hopes of 
livelihood in continuous bodily toil, ob- 
secure, receiving a small and mean wage, 
humiliated in spirit, showing discredit- 
ably in public, neither of advantage to 
your friends, nor feared by your enemies, 
nor admired by your fellow-citizens. You 
will remain a common workman, one of 
the vulgar mob, crouching before your 
superiors, and, like a hare, the prey of 
the powerful. Grant that you become a 
Phidias and execute many wonderful 
works; the art only will be praised, and 
no sensible man will care to be such as 
you. Whatever you become, you will be 
regarded only as a mechanic, a handi- 
craftsman, living by manual labour. But 
if you will be persuaded by me, I will 
discover to you the works of the great 
ones of old and their mighty deeds while 
unfolding their writings before you, in all 
of which you shall be deeply versed. 
Your mind, which is your lordliest part, 
I will bedeck with many and excellent 
ornaments, with temperance and justice, 
with piety, tenderness, and equity, with 
prudence and steadfastness, with the love 
of beauty and thirst of what is noble. 
For all these things are the undefiled and 
true distinctions of the soul. Nothing of 
the past, the present, or the future shall 
be hidden from you; in all things, divine 
and human, will I ere long instruct you. 
And thus you, who are now poor, and of 
obscure origin, and contemplating an ig- 
noble profession, will shortly become the 
envy and admiration of all men, re- 
nowned and praised, distinguished in all 
that is excellent, and honourably noticed 
by the pre-eminent in birth and fortune. 
Moreover you will be clothed in raiment 
such as this [showing the rich vesture 
she wore], and be held worthy of the 
magistracy and of priority of place, and 
when you travel in foreign countries you 
will be neither unknown nor inglorious. 
I will invest you with such signal marks 
of distinction that every one, touching 
his neighbour, shall point you out with 
his finger saying, ‘‘ That is he.” 


I may mention that the whole of 
this passage is scored in double lines 
by Macaulay with the marginal note, 
This is really very eloquent. The 
scoring is continued throughout the 
remainder of the speech which runs as 
follows : 
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Your counsel will be solicited in all 
matters of importance by your friends, 
indeed by the entire city. Should you 
have occasion to make a public address, 
crowds will listen to you open-mouthed 
in wonderment, now cheering the power 
of your eloquence, now congratulating 
the father on such a son. As to what is 
said of mortals being raised to immor- 
tality, this, too, shall I obtain for you, 
for after death you will not cease to con- 
sort with the learned and to dwell among 
the noblest. Behold Demosthenes sprung 
from an ignoble sire, to what have I not 
raised him? Behold Aschines, the son 
of a tambourine girl, yet through me 
courted by Philip! Even Socrates him- 
self, nurtured under this very Art of 
Statuary, but soon perceiving better 
things, deserting her for me, hear how 
he is extolled by all! If you renounce, 
then, the example and companionship of 
such and so great men, turning away 
from splendid deeds and stately eloquence, 
from delicate apparel, from honour, glory, 
praise, pre-eminence, power, oratorical 
fame, and the public acknowledgment 
of wisdom, you must elect to be clothed 
in squalid attire and to assume the garb 
of a slave, to carry a mallet and chisel, 
grovelling and abject, and on every side 
humiliated, never erect in bearing nor 
meditating thoughts manly and worthy 
of a freeman, but designing only works 
of grace and elegance, little heeding 
personal and moral embellishment, and 
making yourself viler than your marble. 


Tt is needless to add that Lucian’s 
choice was readily made, and the 
rejected Art of Statuary, beating her 
hands together and gnashing her teeth 
with rage, like Niobe became rigid and 
turned to stone. “If this seems in- 
credible,” adds Lucian, “ believe it 
not ; but dreams are workers of the 
marvellous.” His goddess now took 
him up in her chariot of winged steeds 
to show him the wonders that would 
have been hidden from him had his 
choice been otherwise. He was borne 
on high from the uttermost east to 
the setting sun, and beheld cities and 
nations and peoples, like Triptolemus 
in his dragon-chariot scattering the 
seed of Demeter, and was welcomed 
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wherever he passed in his course by 
the acciamations of gazing crowds. 
Such was the vision of Lucian, 
happily adapting to his own purpose 
the fable of the Sophist Prodicus of 
Ceos, in which Virtue and Plea- 
sure similarly appealed to the youth- 
ful Hercules, an allegory applied 
some four hundred years later by Silius 
Italicus, in the fifteenth book of the 
Punica, to Scipio. It is but a coinci- 
dence that Scipio too, is feigned by 
Cicero, at the close of the sixth book 
of THe Repusiic, to have been 
favoured, after his conference with 
Masinissa, with a vision in which 
Africanus Major appears to him and, 
foretelling his future honours and 
their fatal decline, encourages him in 
the service and defence of the Re- 
public, and tells him that for those 
who labour in that great cause, there 
is an appointed place in heaven and 
an eternity of bliss. By this beauti- 
ful artifice, under the name of THE 
Dream or Scipio, Cicero designs to 
express his belief in the immortality 
of the soul, which in its manner reads 
like a paper of Addison’s in THE 
Spectator, and in invention and 
language is one of the most exquisite 
apologues of antiquity. This, of 
course, is altogether different, both in 
subject and treatment, from the 
allegory of Silius, the form of which 
the Roman poet copied without change 
from the Greek. There are the same 
two women, personifying the same two 
moral dispositions. Pleasure, in both, 
appeals with the same arguments to 
the lusts of the flesh and of the eye; 
in both, Virtue is robed in white, 
though Silius has given her a more 
masterful, yet becoming and attractive 
exterior. The characteristics of their 
addresses are those of the two countries. 
Roman virtue lays greater stress on 
martial giory and the conquest of ex- 
ternal foes, while the Greek urges the 
higher ethical grounds of choice on 
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which the preponderance of happiness 
is finally and unfailingly assured. 
Lucian, again, takes up the parable 
after his original fashion, continuing 
the identity in form but with 
humorous variety of application, 
satirising half seriously, half in jest, 
the exterior roughness attaching to 
manual execution in one of the fine 
arts, and comparing it, without its 
compensating achievements, with the 
refined operations of the intellect. 
Had it suited his purpose, he might 
have argued as plausibly in favour 
of his rejected profession. The power 
of highly cultivated minds and the 
animating effects of oratory, which he 
illustrated by examples from the past 
and which he might have instanced 
by others nearer to his own time, 
were to be equalled, if not surpassed, 
by erudition as great and eloquence 
as lofty in the generations to come ; 
but the art which he decried had 
then reached a height of perfection 
that has never since been attained. 
The Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles 
drew crowds from all parts of the 
civilised world, and excited greater 
wonder than any mere literary crea- 
tion could ever inspire ; and not seven 
cities, as in the case of Homer, but 
seventy times seven would have con- 
tested the honour of its possession. 
It is not, then, necessary to suppose, 
with Wieland, that the decadence of 
this art in public estimation must 
account for the depreciatory terms in 
which Lucian speaks of it. On the 
contrary, the art is disparaged though 
associated with its greatest masters. 
As well might the supremacy of 
literature in its highest efforts be 
challenged, or denied, during periods 
of its apparent decline. Rhetoric 
may have been more lucrative, but 
no orator or writer in the very front 
rank, even with all the encourage- 
ment of the Emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius himself, lived in Lucian’s day to 
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point the moral of his allegory. THe 
Dream belongs to the period of his 
mature years, and was most probably 
written on his return to Samosata 
after his foreign travels, as an eloquent 
description of his experiences, and, 
as he himself says at its close, to 
stimulate the rising youth to fame 
by his example. The opportunity 
was not lost of ridiculing a toilsome, 
mechanical, and base profession as 
represented in the character of his 
obscure relative, and of showing, at 
the same time, the possibilities of 
advancement through a great literary 
reputation. 

Anyone perusing this narrative in 
Macaulay’s copy of Lucian, with the 
pencil-marks on every page attesting 
his appreciation of this clever parody, 
could not fail to be struck by the 
remarkable similarity of this vision 
to that feigned by Macaulay himself 
to have appeared to him on the night 
of his defeat at Edinburgh in 1847. 
Macaulay in his turn appropriates 
the leading idea in the allegory of 
his predecessors, but transmutes the 
dross of a spent imagery into the 
gold of an original and _ beautiful 
conception. It is not for a moment 
to be supposed that there is here any 
theory of literary misappropriation, 
or even an over-stepping of the 
slender bounds that divide memory 
from imagination, which, in the case 
of a writer of Macaulay’s creative 
power, would be absurd. The asso- 
ciation of ideas, intimately connected 
as it is with memory, operates in a 
variety of untraceable modes, and 
its mysterious laws combine with the 
senses to supply materials for the 
imagination. Every work of art, or 
inspiration of fancy, must have for 
its concomitant some idea of the past 
which has been, at least, a link in 
the chain of inspiration, and the 
effect of such suggestion may be 
witnessed in department of 


every 
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artistic production. In a general way 
it may be said that there was some- 
thing analogous in the circumstances 
of these two writers, and in their 
rejection of the law for the career of 
literature, that might have prompted 
the same thoughts on a_ kindred 
theme. 

In THE FisHEeRMAN, one of the wit- 
tiest of Lucian’s attacks on the false 
philosophers of his day, in which he 
defends himself in the presence of 
Philosophy against the indictment of 
Socrates, Plato, Diogenes and Chry- 
sippus, he alludes in a_ pregnant 
sentence to the reasons which had 
induced him to abandon the profession 
of the law. Its craft and deceit, its 
audacity, noise, and contentions, and 
a thousand other abuses, he says, 
disgusted him and drove him into 
the arms of Philosophy as to a haven 
of refuge, to pass the rest of his days 
under her protection. Macaulay’s 
marginal annotation, “ xadXAiorn, v2) 
Aia, % mpoaipecis (an admirable 
choice, by Jove)” shows the remem- 
brance of his own want of sympathy 
for a career which he never seriously 
prosecuted till he was summoned to 
the weighty responsibilities of a law- 
giver. Continuing his address to 
Philosophy, Lucian proceeds: ‘“ No 
sooner had I learned to know you 
than I necessarily admired you and 
these guides to a nobler life, stretch- 
ing out their hands to those who 
strive to reach it, counselling the most 
salutary precepts to such as do not 
depart from them, but, with unfalter- 
ing step, keep their eyes fixed on the 
rules prescribed by you and direct 
their lives in accordance with them, 
which, indeed, few of your followers 
are able to perform. Yet, when I 
beheld so many, not smitten with the 
love of Philosophy, but occupied alone 
with the glory to be obtained from 
her possession and the external appear- 
ances which are so easily imitated, 


I could not regard them without 
indignation.” 

The latter part of this passage is so 
similar in thought and expression to 
a verse, as I shall presently show, in 
Macaulay’s vision, that the coinci- 
dence is extraordinary. There is, 
therefore, much intrinsic reason to 
suppose that the broad outline of 
Lucian’s allegory was present to his 
mind in the composition of his poem, 
and the grateful consolations of Philo- 
sophy and Learning amid the stress 
and turbulence of a life of literary 
warfare in the one instance, reflected 
a similar experience during rarely 
adverse fortune in the other. It may, 
perhaps, be objected that as Lucian 
had borrowed from Prodicus, it is 
more likely that Macaulay also drew 
his inspiration direct from the original 
rather than from any intermediate 
source. To anyone who reads the 
fable in Xenophon the answer is 
evident and conclusive. In the first 
place, the choice is between Virtue 
and Pleasure, or Vice, and the appeal 
is made to the hero of thews and 
brawn, the fighting, crazy son of Zeus 
and Alemene, whose sole delights lay 
in slaughter, and whose chiefest trea- 
sures were his fists, his club, and his 
bow. His head was of service, not 
for thought, but only as a battering- 
ram. His solitary humane accom- 
plishment was the lyre, with which 
he speedily broke his master’s head 
for an untimely correction. Virtue, 
therefore, in her address, prudently 
refrains from wasting her breath in 
any arguments drawn from the satis- 
factions of the mind, and tells him 
that, of all that is good and noble, the 
gods have given nothing to man with- 
out his antecedent labour and exer- 
tion ; that if he desires that the earth 
should give him of her abundance, 
that he should be wealthy in cattle 
and pre-eminent for valour in war, 
bestowing freedom on his friends and 
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destroying his enemies, he must culti- 
vate his skill in all these arts by 
assiduous practice, and strengthen his 
body, making it subservient to reason 
and exercising it with toil and sweat. 
The idea of solace, during any respite 
from his perspiring labours, in philoso- 
phical reflection or in the most ele- 
mentary forms of literature, could 
never have occurred even to a vision- 
ary, and would have been more in- 
credible than any of his feats. Again, 
in Silius Italicus, the persuasions of 
Virtue are addressed to a more pro- 
mising subject ; the inspired contem- 
plative who communed with the gods 
in the solitude of the Capitol, the 
conqueror of Hannibal, who might 
well have needed the calm enjoyments 
of a cultured intellect in his voluntary 
banishment at Liternum. But she 
offers him none of these ; she animates 
him with the examples of Hercules 
himself and of Quirinus. She tells 
him how Rome, once an unequal match 
for Fidenw, rose to greatness by the 
valour of her sons; that her own im- 
perishable rewards are Honour, Praise, 
Glory with joyful visage, and Victory 
white as her wings; chaste is her 
dwelling place, and her household 
deities are throned upon a lofty hill, 
but arduous is the path that leads to 
it, and he who hopes to reach it must 
endure sleepless nights and be the 
unconquered lord of cold and hunger, 
bearing a heart indomitable by steei 
or gold. He must be ever ready at 
his country’s call, and the foremost in 
the assault against hostile walls. Her 
gifts are not Tyrian dyes and perfumed 
unguents, but to defeat the foes of the 
Empire and, by the destruction of 
Carthage, to lay his proud laurels in 
the lap of Jove. 

It may be fairly held, therefore, 
that if Macaulay is indebted to any 
one of the three for the suggestion of 
his poem the parallel approaches far 
nearer to Lucian than to the other 
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two. He, however, has so transformed 
the whole scenic and dramatic effect 
of the piece as to claim and deserve a 
distinct originality. In place of the 
two women, he pictures the noiseless 
march of “the fairy queens who rule 
our birth” by the cradle of a sleeping 
child. The Queens of Gain, of Fashion, 
of Power, of Pleasure, pass it by with 
scorn or indifference, with frown or 
sneer, as unmeriting the blessing of 
their gifts ; and so the long disdainful 
procession moves past and vanishes 
into gloom, until at its close 


Came one, the last, the mightiest and 
the best. 


Oh glorious lady with the eyes of light 
And laurels clustering round thy lofty 


brow, 

Who by the cradle’s side didst watch 
that night, 

Warbling a sweet strange music, who 
wast thou ? 


Lucian calls her Education, and 
represents the beautiful visitant of 
stately mien as the apotheosis of cul 
ture, the celestial embodiment of its 
highest expression, the nature of whose 
appeal to the dreamer is, in both cases, 
precisely similar in material argument 
and strikingly approximate in lan- 
guage. “Nothing of the past,” she says 
to him, “ of the present, or the future 
shall be hidden from you ; in all things, 
divine or human, will T instruct you.” 


Without one envious sigh, one anxious 
scheme, 

The nether sphere, the fleeting hour 
resign. 

Mine is the world of thought, the world 
of dream, 

Mine all the past, and all the future 
mine. 


“Your mind,” Education continues, 
“T will bedeck with many and excel- 
lent ornaments, with piety, tenderness, 
prudence, steadfastness, with the love 
of beauty and the thirst of what is 
noble.” 
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Fortune, that lays in sport the mighty 
low, 

Age, that to penance turns the joys of 
youth, 

Shall leave untouched the gifts which 
I bestow, 

The sense of beauty and the thirst of 
truth. 


“T will discover to you the works 
of the great ones of old and their 
mighty deeds while unfolding their 
writings before you, in all of which 
you shall be deeply versed.” 


Of the fair brotherhood who share my 
grace, 

I, from thy natal day, pronounce thee 
free ; 

And, if for some I keep a nobler place, 

I keep for none a happier than for thee. 


“Yet I behold so many not smitten 
with the love of Philosophy, but 
occupied alone with the glory to be 
obtained from her possession and 
those external appearances so easily 
imitated.” 


There are who, while to vulgar eyes 
they seem 

Of all my bounties largely to partake, 

Of me as of some rival’s handmaid 
deem, 

And court me but for gain’s, power’s, 
fashion’s sake. 


“T will invest you with such signal 
marks of distinction that everyone, 
touching his neighbour, shall point 
you out with his finger saying, That is 
he. If you should have occasion to 
make a public address, crowds will 
listen to you open-mouthed in wonder- 
ment, now cheering the power of your 
eloquence, now congratulating the 
father on such a son.” 


Not then alone, when myriads, closely 
pressed 

Around thy car, the shout of triumph 
raise ; 

Nor when, in gilded drawing-rooms, 
thy breast 

Swells at the sweeter sound of woman’s 
praise. 
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“ Behold Demosthenes, sprung from 
an ignoble sire, to what have I not 
raised him ?” 


In the dark hour of shame, I deigned 
to stand 

Amid the frowning peers at Bacon’s 
side ; 

On a far shore I smoothed with tender 
hand, 

Through months of pain, the sleepless 
bed of Hyde. 


“ Behold Aschines, the son of a 
tambourine girl, yet through me, 
courted by Philip! Even Socrates 
himself, nurtured under the very Art 
of Statuary, but deserting her for me, 
hear how he is extolled by all!” 


I brought the wise and great of ancient 


days 

To cheer the cell where Raleigh pined 
alone : 

I lighted Milton’s darkness with the 
blaze 

Of the bright ranks that guard the 
eternal throne. 


Here Macaulay’s spirit soars beyond 
the reach of Lucian’s and, in the 
following verses, leaves the lower 
plane of worldly fame, of purple and 
fine linen, honour and power, for the 
nobler satisfactions of the soul under 
the burden of physical pain and 
mental distress, solaced by Wisdom 
and upheld by Virtue, not in the full 
career of success, but truest and most 
constant, 


—When friends turn pale, when traitors 


fly, 

When, hard beset, thy spirit, justly 
proud, 

For truth, peace, freedom, mercy, dares 
defy 

A sullen priesthood and a raving crowd. 


Amidst the din of all things fell and 
vile, 

Hate’s yell, and envy’s hiss, and folly’s 
bray, 

Remember me; and with an unforced 
smile 

See riches, 
away. 


baubles, flatterers, pass 
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Yes: they will pass away; nor deem it 
strange: 

They come and go, as comes and goes 
the sea: 

And let them come and go: thou, 
through all change, 

Fix thy firm gaze on virtue and on me. 


This beautiful appeal, the true 
revenge of genius on ignoble slight, 
finding within itself consolatory re- 
wards independent of popular favour, 
is unquestionably superior to the 
thrice-worn imagery of preceding alle- 
gorists, and. its poetical framework 
adds another charm to its eloquence. 
The metrical rivalry of the contesting 
personalities in Silius Italicus may 
invite, but does not challenge a com- 
parison ; and though his smooth and 
nerveless hexameters rise here into 
unusual fire, they are far beneath the 
exquisite stanzas in which Macaulay 
has embodied his vision. The idea of 
plagiarism is, of course, as idle as it 
would be to accuse Shakespeare of 
plagiarising his Timon from Lucian’s 
or his Coriolanus from Plutarch’s, 
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whence, as Pope observes, he has 
exactly copied the speeches. The re- 
production, whether conscious or 
otherwise, is in cases of great artistic 
merit, essentially a new and real 
creation. As Lord Lytton has happily 
observed : “ From that which time has 
made classical we cannot plagiarise. 
Moliére cannot plagiarise from Terence 
and Plautus, nor Racine from 
Euripides, nor Pope from Horace, nor 
Walter Scott from the old Border 
Ministrels ; where they imitate they 
reproduce.” And thus the same con- 
ception, like similar seeds in different 
soils, may germinate in several minds, 
but on their varying character and 
fertility will depend the vigour of the 
plants, the lustre and beauty of foliage, 
flower, and fruit, till they may seem 
to be of almost totally separate 
species. 


Exiit ad ecelum, ramis felicibus arbos, 
Miraturque novas frondes et non sua 
poma, 


H. S. Jarret. 
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PropaBLy few of us have passed 
middle life without some affection of 
that disease of self-consciousness of 
which autobiography is the acutest 
symptom. There are exceptional ex- 
periences, persons we have known, 
thoughts we have conceived, which 
we are unwilling, and we are inclined 
to think our fellows may be unwilling, 
to let die. A literary expert might 
embody such scenes and thoughts in 
story or verse or formal essay. It 
may be precisely because the present 
writer can no longer count upon either 
time or energy for any such effort that 
he claims to write without standing 
on the order of his writing. It is but 
fair, I think, that facts should have 
precedence over mere thoughts, since 


the latter may be thought again, while 
the former can never exactly repeat 
themselves. 

For seven years I was Roman 
Catholic chaplain to an important 


gaol. It was not then, some twenty- 
five years ago, what it has subsequently 


become, one of Her Majesty’s Prisons, 


but was under Borough control. 
Several years before my connection 
with it this gaol had been immortalised 
in Mr. Charles Reade’s novel, Ir Is 
NeEvER Too LATE TO MEND, as a type 
of brutal tyranny. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the facts lost nothing 
in the hands of the novelist ; but they 
were in sober truth sufficiently un- 
pleasant, and reflected seriously on the 
conduct of the governor and one or 
two of his subordinates, who were 
tried and dismissed, having been found 
guilty of persistent, unintelligent harsh- 
ness resulting in the suicide of one of 
the prisoners. 


Service in the prison chapel was 
sufficiently trying for a young preacher, 
or for an old one either if not familiar 
with it. The effect was as though you 
were addressing a congregation in 
coffins set on end, with a foot or so of 
the front sawn off so as to disclose the 
head and shoulders. Afterwards a 
sense that you were more or less re- 
sponsible for keeping order, the grdce 
d état of the schoolmaster, tended to 
keep you steady ; a sense too that an 
effort was necessary to avoid being 
mesmerised by the convergence of 
glaring eyes. 

I only once had to complain of mis- 
behaviour, and this was not on the 
part of the prisoners, but of the offli- 
cers. These last occupied lofty pulpits 
almost on a level with the platform on 
which my altar stood, which was built 
up each Sunday on the edge of the 
tribune containing the organ and 
reading-desk of my Anglican colleague. 
It appears that these officers were 
curious as to what I was doing when 
my back was turned to the congrega- 
tion, and peeped and smiled and whis- 
pered, to the keen indignation of the 
prisoners. I received several com- 
plaints during the week, and next 
Sunday (it was about Christmas time) 
I preached on the Nativity and referred 
to an ignorance, as complete, and 
perhaps as innocent, as that of the ox 
and ass in the stable of Bethlehem, 
manifesting itself in the presence of 
another mystery. The prisoners were 
vastly delighted, and on the following 
Sunday the governor himself, a man 
not less than six foot four, took his 
place beside me and joined emphati- 
cally in the hymn. TI could not help 
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smiling when he gave out in stentorian 
tones, “Break the captives’ fetters 
(solve vincla reis).” The subject was 
never referred to between us, and 
the unpleasantness never occurred 
again. 

My involuntary congregation con- 
sisted largely of Irish. I think I 
never fully realised before what so 
many persons have noticed, the won- 
derfully good manners of the Irish 
lower class. Of course, where the 
system of solitary confinement pre- 
vails, every.visitor is sure to be at a 
premium and his welcome of the best. 
But what astonished me was not so 
much the kindliness, which might 
have been expected, but the dignity, 
nay, the courtliness of my reception. 
I remember once asking the stereo- 
typed question of a middle-aged woman, 
“Ts this the first time you have been 
in trouble?” She looked me full 
in the face and answered, “It’s the 
lavings of trouble I am, your Rever- 
ence.” <A splendid evasion, but the 
subject was at once lifted on to a 
higher plane where one might drink 
the larger air of humanity; and I 
thought of Reliquie Danaum, or closer 
still, the proud claim of Constance, 


Here I and sorrows sit, 
Here is my throne, bid kings come 
bow to it. 


A young Irishman, but little more 
than twenty years old, was in for 
garotting. I forget the length of his 
sentence, but it was some weeks and 
included a flogging with the cat. I 
saw him once or twice before the 
flogging ; he manifested neither fear 
nor resentment; it would be a lesson 
for him, he said. It was a somewhat 
hard case; the assault had taken 
place in a public-house where the 
whole party had been drinking. The 
victim was not seriously hurt, but a 
handkerchief had been thrown over 
his face, and his pockets turned out 
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so that the half-crowns and shillings 
were rolling about the floor. Beyond 
knowing in a general way that mis- 
chief was afoot, and picking up one of 
the half-crowns as he sat by the fire, 
my friend had no part whatever in 
the business. Four were flogged to- 
gether, and the warder who was 
present said to me afterwards, “ The 
three others yelled and struggled, but 
your man was quite still and never 
opened his mouth.” The punishment 
was severe enough to send them all 
to bed for three days. 

Some newspapers are fond of dwel- 
ling upon the degradation involved in 
corporal punishment. I wish to regis- 
ter my conviction here that, where the 
punishment is neither excessive nor 
unjust, this is absolutely untrue. The 
notion arises from a confusion between 
the infliction of pain and the exploi- 
tation of pain. Direct compulsion 
through the infliction of physical pain 
necessarily tends, so far as it succeeds, 
to degrade the victim; whereas the 
infliction of physical pain as a penalty 
for past offence has no such tendency. 
Just so far as the man is not degraded 
already it will act as a tonic; for once 
the victim will have at least tried to 
play the man; when no such effect 
ensues further degradation will be 
impossible. I saw my friend re- 
peatedly after he had recovered, and 
he had no quarrel with the situation. 
Though not above middle size he was 
wonderfully good-looking ; a brilliant 
complexion, large violet eyes, and 
dark hair with just a glint of fire in 
it. He was earning plenty of money 
at making sofa-springs, an average, he 
told me, of £4 a week. He had an 
excellent young wife, who had a com- 
fortable home ready for him when 
he came out. I never could discover 
anything amiss with him except the 
drink. It was this that brought him 
to gaol, and it was this that ulti- 
mately frustrated all that I could do 
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until he disappeared from my neigh- 
bourhood. 

There are no people more delightful 
than the Irish, but none to such 
an extent victims of circumstance, 
and of the circumstance of the 
moment, and therefore upon whom 
less reliance can be placed for the 
fulfilment of any engagement,—ex- 
cept that which nature undertakes 
for them, of persistent pleasantness. 

IT had made the acquaintance of 
various brothers and cousins rejoicing 
in the same Irish patronymic ; and I 
asked one of them, whom I had often 
met in gaol, whether he had any but 
scamps in his family. He laughed at 
first, and then looked grave as he 
answered, “One, your Reverence, 
and she is a saint.” He then pro- 
ceeded to tell me a story I knew 
before, but had never associated with 
that family. It was of his cousin 
who had been early left a widow with 
a large family, including three girls, 
the eldest about thirteen. On her 
husband’s death she was penniless, 
and her brother, a well-to-do but hard 
and selfish man, offered to install her 
as landlady of a public-house belong- 
ing to him, which brought in a large 
income. She took a day or two to 
think it over, knowing that a refusal 


meant the workhouse for herself and’ 


her family. Finally she made up her 
mind that to accept such a post in 
such a neighbourhood would involve 
the probable ruin of her girls, and 
then quietly entered the workhouse 
with her children. There I knew her 
well, and was able to defend her from 
the reproaches of those who did not 
understand the motive of what she 
had done. Her wild cousin had un- 
derstood the situation perfectly and 
cherished the memory of it as some- 
thing the family might well be proud 
of, the more so that it was not on the 
family lines: 
Our tainted nature’s solitary boast. 


A bricklayer, a short tawny man 
nearly as broad as he was long, with 
a frame of knit steel, coal-black hair 
and eyes, and a strong but not unkind 
face, was in for beating his wife for 
the second or third time when I first 
saw him. The general opinion among 
the officials was that he was more 
sinned against than sinning, and this 
was amply confirmed by my experi- 
ence of him. I found him constantly 
returning for the same offence, and I 
came to wonder how it was he did 
not kill her instead of merely slap- 
ping her across the face with his open 
palm. Here is a specimen of the life 
she led him. On returning home 
after a hard day’s work he finds the 
three children naked, their clothes in 
pawn, a fireless grate, and his wife 
dead-drunk on the sofa. He proceeds 
to light the fire and make himself 
some tea; the teapot is just filled 
when the wife staggers off the sofa, 
seizes the teapot and empties it on 
his head. Then follow the slap and 
the bleeding mouth and nose. The 
woman bawls murder until the police- 
man, who is not far off, and to whom 
she has given many a retainer in the 
shape of beer, comes in, and the 
husband gets another six weeks. So 
convinced was I that the man was 
in proximate occasion of murder that 
I told him he was justified in putting 
the Atlantic between him and his 
wife and children. 

He was by no means faultless him- 
self, would occasionally drink badly, 
and had a keen sense of his own short- 
comings. He had been employed in 
the prison, breaking down some useless 
courtyard walls, the tops of which 
were armed with long cross spikes of 
iron. While he was standing above 
them, straining heavily on his crowbar, 
the bar slipped and he fell face fore- 
most among the spikes, some four of 
which entered his chest and stomach. 
The doctor afterwards said this was 
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lucky, for had it been only one it must 
have killed him. He managed to get 
his strong arms down through the 
spikes to the brickwork, and heaving 
himself off fell senseless to the ground. 
When I saw him he was sensible but 
in great pain, and kept repeating, 
“He was bound to do it.” I was 
startled at first by the notion that 
some one else had a hand in it, and 
that it was not a pure accident; but 
his meaning was to put in a word for 
Almighty God whom his demerits had 
obliged to a course of such severity. 
He never fled from his wife as I 
advised, and ended, I verily believe, 
by dying of her. 

As may be supposed, there was no 
lack of comic incident in the gaol, 
though the comedy in the case I am 
about to relate was altogether uncon- 
scious. In visiting I was in the habit 
of distributing books, religious and 
secular, and for this purpose carried a 
carpenter’s rush-basket. On offering a 
choice to a new arrival to whom I had 
just been introduced, a wizened little 
man of forty, he declined unless I 
might happen to have a volume of the 
works of Seneca. This was beyond 
the resources of my library, and seeing 
my surprise, he went on: “T have 
taken a consate against religion ever 
since his Reverence hit me over the 
head with the spurs.” “ With the 
spurs!” I exclaimed, with a wild 
vision of his Reverence leaping in the 
air like a game-cock. “I was at Tim 
Doolan’s funeral, and we were packed 
as close as herrings, and when I could 
not get out of his road, he up with his 
spurs [sperse, a brush, with rather 
formidable corners, for dispensing holy 
water] and hit me on the top of my 
head ; and I went out and sat down 
on a tombstone, and I took a strong 
consate against religion, and I just 
read Tom Paine’s works through from 
cover to cover, and now I am of the 
opinion of Pythagoras that man was 





made to fill a vacuum.” His case was 
dismissed within the week and I saw 
him no more; but I learned after- 
wards that the works of Seneca had 
been actually translated by an Irish 
priest, I believe in the last century, 
so that Pat’s demand was after all not 
so extravagant as it sounded, and in 
Seneca -he might possibly have found 
a road back to orthodoxy, at least a 
safer guide than Tom Paine. There 
was not a touch of fun in his narra- 
tive ; the man was in deadly earnest. 

A very different example was a tall 
man, crippled in one leg, middle-aged, 
with sandy hair and merry twinkling 
eyes that looked along a length of nose 
like a fox. The account he gave of 
himself was as follows. ‘“ You see I 
had to do something for a living, so I 
got some twenty shallow cardboard 
boxes such as drapers use, that would 
all go nicely under my arm. In the 
outside one I put an elegant silk hand- 
kerchief that no woman could set her 
eyes to, still less take between finger 
and thumb, without knowing it was 
worth four shillings at the least; in 
the other boxes there was a nate piece 
of silver paper folded up. Well, your 
Reverence, when the first woman I 
met in the strate handled the silk, 
and found I was only asking a shilling 
for it, out came the shilling, and away 
went the woman with one of the other 
boxes in her hand. I had got rid of 
nineteen, I think, and was nearly at 
the bottom of the street when one of 
them opened her box to make a boast 
of her bargain, and then,—why just 
the whole street took fire, and, your 
Reverence, you see [here his voice 
dropped] my lameness was agin me.” 
If he had then and there mounted a 
swift horse he might have managed it, 
but, as it was, it was a mercy for him 
that the police came up in time or he 
would have been pulled to pieces. He 
was by no means penitent. “ You 
see, your Reverence, it served ’em 
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right; they thought, sure enough, 
they were doing the poor man.” I 
could make nothing of him. The 
scamp could see I was amused, and I 
am afraid the cleverness of the ruse 
that was so nearly successful was one 
of the consolations of his captivity. 

During the time of my chaplaincy 
a fierce anti-popery riot broke out in 
the adjoining town, inspired by a 
certain lecturer named Murphy, and 
an ultra-Protestant mob invaded and 
sacked the Irish quarter. The Irish 
fought well, but they had to contend 
against superior numbers. The police 
were quite inadequate to keep the 
peace, and after a vast destruction 
of property and considerable blood- 
shed the military were brought on 
the scene, though I believe they 
were never actually used. The Irish, 
though overmatched, were irrepres- 
sible, and in consequence my congre- 
gation was about doubled for several 
weeks. I encountered many old 
friends, whom I had known well 
under less creditable circumstances, 
and I shall not easily forget the air 
of triumph with which they greeted 
me. For no breach of the command- 
ments were they now in bonds, but 
for standing up like men for their 
religion; and they bore themselves 
like veritable crusaders. This was 
perhaps fair enough and not more 
than one was willing to accept; but 
in after times it became necessary to 
insist that the proud boast, “I was 
in for Murphy, your Reverence,” did 
not give them carte blanche to wander 
at their own sweet will across the 
lines of the commandments, nor even 
justify the importation into subse- 
quent imprisonments, however in- 
curred, of the corrective flavour of 
political offence. 

They were too well bred to boast 
of their own exploits, but they could 
praise one another. “It would have 
done your heart good, your Reverence, 


to see lame Ted,”—a cripple with a 
chest like a steam-roller and arms to 
match, but with one leg quite power- 
less so that he required two crutches. 
“He limped twice up the whole 
length of the street on one crutch, 
and cleared it with the other.” This 
hero, having “drunk delight of battle 
with his peers” during a _ long 
summer’s day, was well nigh sated 
and determined to make an end. 
Hitching himself up against a wall 
he began bawling lustily, “ Perlice, 
perlice!” Thinking him _ severely 
injured persons near him exerted 
themselves, and a policeman was 
procured from the outskirts of the 
crowd, a stout personable man fresh 
and clean, untarnished as yet with 
the dust of combat. With a supreme 
efiort, for the strong right arm was 
weary, Ted smote him between the 
eyes, and stretched him on the ground, 
a last bonne bouche. He then at 
once resigned his sword, I should say 
his crutch, to the nearest upright 
official, and was taken in charge. 
Solitary confinement is doubtless 
a magnificent reforming engine, a 
ploughshare which, when properly 
used, will break up the most stony 
natures. But, although there must 
be a great advance in prison economics 


‘since my acquaintance with them 


twenty-five years ago, I doubt whether 
even now men fully realise what a 
tremendous instrument it is, how 
dangerous, how easily cruel. Neither 
the framers nor the administrators 
of the discipline of solitude seem to 
have paid sufficient attention to any- 
thing but its negative side, its separa- 
tion, I mean, from external corrupting 
influence. No doubt this is efticacious, 
and of course most important, but it 
is not all; for solitude means more 
than separation from others; it 
means the enforced companionship of 
self. Men are horrified, and rightly 
so, at the application of so vast and 
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imperfectly gauged a force as electri- 
city to the execution of justice ; but 
they have no scruple at loosing a 
man at once and altogether upon 
himself, when forces understood still 
less come into play. In many cases 
imprisonment arrests for the first time 
the turbid, impure current of a life 
which has been too rapid hitherto 
and confused for more than semi- 
consciousness. The wretched filth 
that, as part of a whole, suggested 
a largely divided responsibility, now 
clots, as it were, and concentrates 
round the isolated one. The less 
depraved nature is confronted with 
the adversary who is ever in the way 
with us, God’s vicegerent, the remorse- 
ful conscience ; and a wild irregular 
justice is dealt out in language only 
partially understood. With the 
wholly corrupt, on the other hand, 
instead of remorse there is the sick 
weariness of despair. It is difficult 
to exaggerate the dreariness of a 
mind which is a mere one-room tene- 
ment, quite unfurnished, and without 
the slightest faculty either of abstrac- 
tion or distraction. Such an one will 
simply spin round and round, impaled 
upon his trouble like an insect on a 
pin. Even with such alleviations as 
manual labour and books, solitary 
confinement often involves severer 
punishment than any legislator con- 
templates. For it must be remem- 
bered that not all can read, and of 
those, few can gather much lasting 
entertainment from books. 

All that I would contend for is 
that those who are responsible for 
the infliction of solitary confinement 
should know it for what it is, and 
should see that it is not abused, quali- 
fying it with a modicum of good com- 
pany other than the prisoner’s own. 
How, precisely I cannot say; I have 
no practical suggestion to make, unless 
it be a multiplication of selected 
visitors. 


That the torture is often overpower- 
ingly severe is proved by the terrible 
expedients to which prisoners not un- 
frequently resort for relief. I remem 
ber that a prisoner, not of my con- 
gregation, had been in association, as 
they called it, in the infirmary. After 
a few weeks the doctor declared him 
well enough to resume his solitude. 
He had not long been conveyed to his 
cell when his bell rang. When the 
warder came to see what was the 
matter, the prisoner lifted up a muti- 
lated hand, and it was found that he 
had cut off a finger with the large 
blunt scissors used in mat-making, in 
order that he might be taken back to 
the infirmary. 

Some of the most pathetic figures 
in the gaol were big boys of fourteen 
and fifteen who were undergoing their 
first experience of exile from their 
parents’ roof. It was a horrid ex- 
aggeration of the familiar schoolboy 
experience. Sometimes they would 
neither eat nor sleep, but wept con- 
tinuously for three or four days till 
the gaolers were at their wits’ end. 
T have often sat with one of these big 
fellows on my knee, trying to coax 
him to be less wretched, and to take 
some food for his mother’s sake, whom 
I would promise to visit, &e. Dr. 
Johnson, I think, could have done 
no less. Their miserable faces and 
unsteady gait would have moved 
anyone. 

In those days, too, children of 
tender years found their way into 
gaol. In the case of two little boys 
of not more than eight, the governor, 
a retired military man of large propor- 
tions and kindly heart, excused him- 
self to me for breaking the law. He 
had put them together in the same 
cell, and they had been refreshing 
themselves with a regular set-to before 
breakfast. As the governor put it, 
he had children of his own of the 
same age, and he would be d——d 
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if little fellows like that should go 
into solitary confinement. When I 
went in and asked them what they 
had been doing, they answered with 
great empressement, “Stealing dimonds, 
Father.” They had been put through 
the window of a glazier’s shop to steal 
his working-diamonds, and had been 
caught and sent to gaol. This sort of 
absurdity does not happen now, I am 
told. 

I paid a visit the other day to an 
old warder who had been on active 
duty in my time. He had retired, but 
had chosen a cottage in the neighbour- 
hood from which he could still see the 
old shop, as he called it. I asked him 
what in his opinion had been the effect 
of education upon the criminal classes. 
He thought that they had learned to 
be more civil and less desperate. As 
contrasted with those he had known 
in his youth the rising generation of 
criminals were more ready to recognise 
when they were beat, and took defeat 
less nastily. They were altogether 
pleasanter to deal with. 

There is no better charity in my 
opinion than that of the Prisoners’ 
Aid, branches of which are established 
in connection with all our principal 
gaols. Many persons demur at giving, 
as they say, the children’s bread to 
dogs. 
individuals about you whose merits 
you can answer for. But if classes 
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are to be benefited, remember that the 
inmates of a prison are distinguished 
from the corresponding company out- 
side in only one way that we can be 
sure of,—they have been found out. 
Then, on the whole, they have, to use 
the scriptural phrase, given glory to 
God by confession directly or indirectly, 
and are thus reduced to their lowest 
denomination. Moreover the State 
has undertaken, in separating them 
from their past, to make a decent 
future at least possible for them, and 
it is not possible, unless we assist them, 
to make a fresh start elsewhere. 
This is what the Prisoners’ Aid Society 
undertakes, and its success in the 
way of sustained reformation has been 
phenomenal, while individual effort (I 
speak from bitter experience) has few 
triumphs to record. 

I had meant to confine myself to 
giving scenes from a phase of life 
which interested me. I must apologise 
for deviating into the practical sphere, 
in which I cannot pretend to the 
latest knowledge. An acquaintance 
with prison-life will always, I suppose, 
tend to bring home to us that we are 
all brethren and all sick, and that our 
«advantage the one over the other is 
in a very large degree circumstan- 
tial. I have often been reminded of 
a saying of Cardinal Newman: 
“Remember we are all living in a 
hospital.” 
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THE question of reform in the Army 
has at last, after infinite jostling and 
pushing, thrust itself into a foremost 
place in the public mind ; and there 
can be no doubt that it will keep that 
place in the business to be submitted 
to Parliament in the coming Session. 
What shape the reforms will assume 
remains to be seen. There is no lack 
of schemes ; there are in fact so many 
as to increase, rather than diminish, 
the general bewilderment in civilian 
brains about the Army. Everyone 
has his own favourite design, from the 
Commander-in-Chief to the sub-lieu- 
tenant of two years’ service, from the 
member of Parliament who wishes to 
make a name to the able editor who 
wishes to fill a column. Long service, 
short service, home service, foreign 
service, territorial systems, first-class 
reserves, deferred pay, technical terms, 
some of them English, some of them 
foreign, some of them neither English 
nor foreign, are heaped together in 
speeches, letters, and pamphlets, until 
the unhappy reader wishes, like 
Macaulay over his mathematical 
studies, that it were rather his fate to 
pore over Thomas Aquinas and adjust 
the relation of Entity with the two 
Predicaments, than to attempt to 
extract from them some definite notion 
of the state and the needs of the 
Queen’s land-forces. 

One useful work, however, this 
deluge of printing-ink has accom- 
plished. It has swept away the coat 
of whitewash with which the War 
Office has so long concealed its imper- 
fections, and revealed it for the abode 
of jobs, frauds, and shams, which it 
has been, unfortunately, from the very 
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beginning of its existence. Officers, 
with practical knowledge of their own 
service, have impugned the statements 
and statistics of the Office for years ; 
yet until two months ago they were 
always accepted. Now, however, sud- 
denly and for no particular reason, 
the nation has decided that from 
henceforth the War Office is not to be 
believed. Official figures and state- 
ments, which are no whit more false 
nor more patently false to-day than 
they were ten or more years ago, 
are now rejected with an alertness 
and superiority of contempt that is 
positively startling. The War Office 
would not be believed to-day even if 
it happened to tell the truth, and we 
cannot say that it is to be pitied. 
The only matter for regret is that this 
wave of incredulity did not overtake 
the country earlier; but better late than 
never. We confess to a hope that the 
public will ask, as did Mr. Samuel Wel- 
ler on a memorable occasion, “ Ain’t no 
one to be whopped for this here?” 

But as the title of this paper has 
foreshadowed, our business is not with 
the re-organisation of the War Office, 
nor with the multifarious plans for 
re-establishing the Army. We leave 
that task to others, and wish them 
joy of it. We would rather enquire, 
amid all the changes that are put 
forward in every project of reform, 
what there is which should not be 
changed, what traditions and senti- 
ments, what peculiarities and, if the 
reader will, anomalies, should not 
only not be changed, but should at 
any cost be cherished and preserved. 
To ascertain these it is necessary to 
look back a little. 
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The original British Army, as we 
have written before in these pages, 
was born in 1645 and killed in 1870. 
Whether it was killed by accident or 
design remains to this day uncertain ; 
but the reason for the reforms which 
induced the calamity seems to have 
been a realisation of the fact that 
Britain possessed no such thing as an 
army in the modern sense of the term, 
but only a collection of regiments. 
To the mind uneducated in the ways 
of English military reform a collection 
of regiments appears to be an im- 
portant, if not indeed an indispensable 
part of an army ; but as the work of 
the reformers progressed they seem 
to have become more and more firmly 
imbued with the notion that the 
Army could not be made unless the 
regiments were first destroyed. What 
they proposed to put in their place is 
once more obscure, but, so far as can 
be gathered, the substitute of their 
choice was an untrained reserve. At 
any rate, whatever they hoped for, an 
untrained reserve is all that they have 
produced, and now that it is to hand 
it is declared by most military authori- 
ties to be of little or no value. Still 
the fashion has been set that military 
reform is impossible without pulling 


regiments about, and from a word let . 


fall by Lord Lansdowne it seems 
likely that, in the plan to be laid 
before Parliament this year, they are 
to be pulled about a little more. 

And, it may be asked, why not ? 
After all, what is a regiment? Surely 
new regiments are made every day? 
Certainly they are. So also new 
churches and colleges are built every 
day, but we do not on that account 
destroy Westminster Abbey, or Trinity, 
or Magdalen. We might possibly con- 
ceive of new buildings as beautiful in 
design and more perfect in construc- 
tion; but who would care for them ? 
The association of great events and 
historic scenes, the shades and memo- 


rials of the mighty dead, the un- 
purchasable gifts of time and the un- 
defilable consecration of age,—these 
cannot be taken from the old and 
added to the new. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
origin of our regiments. A regiment 
is an aggregation of companies, and 
a company bears that name for pre- 
cisely the same reason as the guilds 
of the city. The first companies 
were military societies, framed very 
much on the model of those guilds. 
A certain number of adventurers 
invested so much money in the crea- 
tion of a body of trained fighting 
men, and took a higher or lower 
station of command therein, together 
with a larger or smaller share of the 
profits, according to the proportion of 
their venture. The shares in these 
ventures were of course vendible. If 
any man wished to realise, he sold 
out, provided that he could find a 
buyer ; and if any one partner seemed 
to the rest to be undesirable they 
would buy him out and dispose of his 
place to another. Thus grew up 
what was known as the purchase- 
system. The abuse of their monopoly 
by these companies drove the sovereigns 
of Europe to issue commissions to their 
subjects to raise companies for their 
own service only ; but even so the old 
commercial basis of the company 
remained unchanged, though the 
profits arising from ransoms and other 
sources were now taxed for the royal 
benefit. Every company was prac- 
tically independent, and the private 
property of its captain. 

The inconvenience of such a multi- 
plicity of incoherent units soon made 
itself felt ; and an indefinite number 
of companies, regulated, so far as it 
was regulated at all, by local cireum- 
stances, was grouped together under 
the command, or regiment, of a superior 
officer called (no one to this day 
knows why) the Colonel. At first the 
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companies were shifted from one 
command to another, but as time 
went on they were attached definitely 
and permanently to one colonel, and 
so the companies under the regiment 
of Colonel A. became simply Colonel 
A.’s regiment. Thus regiments took 
the place of independent companies, 
but like them retained their old com- 
mercial foundation. Every colonel 
was proprietor of his regiment and 
was jealous of his proprietary rights, 
while his captains were, under him, 
equally proprietors of their companies. 

It is an instinct deeply rooted in 
human nature that a man shall always 
stamp what is his own with some 
mark of his ownership. The first 
means of marking such ownership 
was the flag of the colonel’s colours ; 
but as each captain was a share- 
holder and part-proprietor, each com- 
pany had its own flag, differenced by 
some special badge or design. And 
this flag, as the symbol of unity, was 
so much revered that the ensign who 
bore it was generally one of the oldest 
and most experienced soldiers of the 
company. In early days the men of 
the free-companies dressed themselves 
each as he would, though always as 
gorgeously as possible, so gorgeously 
indeed that the courtiers of the Em- 
peror Maximilian at first protested 
against their display as an encroach- 
ment on their own _ importance. 
“ Bah,” said Maximilian, who was a 
shrewd, sensible man, “ fine clothes 
are the cheese with which we must 
bait our trap to catch these mice.” 
So fine clothes became the rule for 
the soldier, and have been the rule 
ever since. But the instinct of owner- 
ship, and the need for distinguishing 
friend from enemy, soon brought 
sovereigns to institute some crude sort 
of uniformity in dress, or some peculiar 
badge, for the men in their service. 
For the English the red cross of St. 
George was the badge, which being 
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sewn on to a white frock gave the 
English soldiers in the earlier part of 
the sixteenth century the name of 
White Coats. 

But individual ownership, and the 
lingering traditions of feudal customs, 
made the assertion of ownership com- 
mon among lower leaders than the 
sovereign. Rich colonels and cap- 
tains, in raising their regiments or 
companies, would choose a smart livery 
to attract smart men, and select a 
distinctive colour in virtue of some 
custom or sentiment, new or old. 
Thus in the Civil War we see New- 
castle’s White Coats arrayed in gar- 
ments of undyed wool, that they might 
know no colour but the blood of the 
enemy. Byron’s Blacks seem to 
symbolise something even more sin- 
ister ; Cromwell’s Tawnies were osten- 
tatiously homely, in contrast to the 
showy raiment of the Cavaliers. But 
with the creation of the New Model 
Army of 1645 these broad distinctions 
were swept away. Scarlet was made 
the uniform colour for the coats of 
the entire force, and the fancy of the 
colonel was limited to the facings, 
and other minor adornments only. 

This however was amply svfficient, 
and though some few corps raised in 
William the Third’s time began their 
life in blue, the scarlet soon reasserted 
itself; and as the number of regi- 
ments grew, the variety of facings 
and of other embellishments grew 
likewise. Every colonel clothed his 
regiment himself, and was at liberty 
to indulge in such little extravagances 
as he would. One, Colonel Cosby of 
the Eighteenth Royal Irish, even 
ordained in 1718 that every private 
of his regiment should wear ruffles 
at the sleeves and bosom of his shirt. 
Nor was it until the accession of 
George the Second that the clothing 
and ornaments of each regiment was 
stereotyped according to a fixed 
pattern. A copy of his regulations 
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lies before us, the different corps of 
infantry being assorted into groups 
according to their facings, blue, green, 
yellow, buff, white, and black. But 
green includes pale green, deep green, 
very deep green, dark green, yellowish 
green, willow green, popinjay green, 
gosling green, and green pure and 
simple. Yellow comprehends deep 
yellow, bright yellow, pale yellow, 
philemot yellow, and _ ordinary 
yellow and orange; the reds are red 
and purple ; the very whites greyish 
white and ordinary white. In the 
lace the subtle distinctions of stripes 
and worms and threads baffle all 
attempt at description. Every regi- 
ment struggled to preserve its indivi- 
duality outwardly as well as inwardly, 
and cherished some difference, how- 
ever minute, between itself and its 
neighbour. 

From very early days, as we have 
seen, the colour of their uniform 
stamped itself definitely upon par- 
ticular corps. The Blues carry on 
their original dress and name to our 
own day; but since in the rest of 
the army the scarlet was uniform, 
the habit arose of dubbing regiments 
by the hue of their facings. Formerly 
every regiment, being its colonel’s 
property, was known by his name; 


and as colonels exchanged, retired,’ 


or died, and new colonels took their 
places, there arose new names which 
often gave rise to much confusion. 
Again, there might be, and often 
were, two colonels of the same name, 
and confusion was worse confounded. 
Then designation by colour was found 
useful. The Buffs were the Buffs, 
whosoever might command them, but 
the Nineteenth Foot, who had a 
colonel of the same name, became 
Green Howard’s. 

At last it was found more practical 
to call regiments by the number which 
marked their place of precedence in 
the list of the Army. This was a 
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ticklish matter, for there had been 
many furious controversies over ques- 
tions of precedence, and the seniority 
assigned to regiments at different 
periods is not always the same. 
However, the thing was done some- 
how, and from 1753 onwards numbers 
begin to supplant the names of 
colonels in the records of the War 
Office. Gradually the sentiment of - 
each regiment bound itself about the 
number that marked its rank in the 
Army. The change involved no sacri- 
fice of individuality, but on the con- 
trary tended rather to increase it. 
There might be other regiments with 
like facings, but only one Fifty-Second, 
or Sixtieth, or Ninety-Fifth. 

Concurrently the practice had arisen 
and increased of granting to regiments 
distinctive badges commemorative of 
their origin, of some great occasion, 
some ancient tradition, or some dis- 
tinguished service, all tending to 
strengthen in each corps the convic- 
tion that it was not as others are, 
but possessed of a superiority which 
made admission to its ranks a privi- 
lege, and the maintenance of its repu- 
tation the most sacred of duties. 

The number of all these small units 
was doubtless large, too large perhaps 
for the higher ideals of military organi- 
sation. The French had early set 
the example of making each regiment 
consist of two or three battalions ; 
but in England for years there were 
but two corps of infantry that pos- 
sessed more than one, the First Royals, 
or Royal Scots, and the First Guards. 
During the Seven Years’ War second 
battalions were added to a number of 
regiments, but ten of them were after- 
wards detached and erected into dis- 
tinct regiments by themselves. The 
eternal jealousy of the House of 
Commons is probably to be held ac- 
countable for this. Ever since the 
Peace of Ryswick it had driven the 
military authorities to maintain, not 
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an army, but the skeleton of an army 
during time of peace, and they there- 
fore adhered to the principle of re- 
taining a good unit, however small, 
when they had got it, in the hope 
that its spirit would infuse itself into 
a second battalion when the time of 
need should come. In other words, 
since they were not allowed to keep 
an army, they kept the largest pos- 
sible stock of esprit de corps on hand 
against the evil day. 

This was the system forced upon 
the military authorities, we repeat, 
by the House of Commons. Mr. 
Arnold-Forster is reported to have 
said the other day that for three hun- 
dred years (evidently misreported for 
two hundred) the House of Commons 
had never refused a request of the 
War Office. We can hardly believe 
that he can have made so foolish and 
misleading a statement. Let him 
read in the records of the War Office, 
in State-Papers, in the Journals and 
Debates of the House of Commons, 
and even in the ordinary histories, 
the attitude of the House of Commons 
towards the army from 1697 to 1701, 
and from 1714 to 1739, and he 
will see that even if the House gave 
the War Office all that it asked for, 
which it did not, it was because the 
War Ottice dared not ask for what it 
wanted. ' 

There, at any rate, the system was, 
not by any means ideal, but the best 
that the peculiar institutions and 
prejudices of our country would admit 
of. To keep armies in such a state of 
perfection as Marlborough’s or Wel- 
lington’s at the close of their campaigns 
was an idea repugnant to the English 
mind ; but to keep a few regiments 
was another matter, more particularly 
since regiments did a great deal to- 
wards keeping themselves. Civilians 
who laugh at the jealousy with which 
old privileges and customs are cherished 
in certain corps know nothing of their 
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origin, and know still less of the devo- 
tion lavished by officers past and 
present on their beloved regiments. 
Occasionally the sight of regimental 
plate on a mess-table opens their eyes 
somewhat, but as a rule only to make 
them reflect on the luxury and extrava- 
gance of the British officer. If they 
witnessed a similar display in a college 
hall they would talk of Alma Mater 
and her loving children, and melt into 
sentimental tears over the list of 
benefactors. They are not aware that 
many regiments can also show a list 
of benefactors, that officers from in- 
tense attachments to their old corps 
have endowed them with their worldly 
goods, to enable them to offer better 
terms to recruits, special privileges to 
present and special allowances to past 
members, and generally to enhance 
their honour, efficiency, and reputation. 

All such funds the War Office 
glares at with greedy and covetous 
eyes, longing to sweep them into its 
own sink of corruption. It is not 
right, nor prudent, it argues, that 
isolated corps should enjoy such 
peculiar advantages over their neigh- 
bours, and so forth. There are doubt- 
less disadvantages which accompany 
even the most unselfish actions ; but 
when men will contribute unasked to 
improve the efficiency of any portion 
of a volunteer army, it is for the State, 
while minimising those disadvantages 
so far as possible, to thank Heaven 
that there are such men, and to 
encourage the application of such gifts 
to their lawful purpose. 

They have done neither of these 
things. Either through negligence or 
ignorance the reformers of the army, 
since 1870, have deliberately set at 
naught its history and traditions. The 
material to their hand may not have 
been the easiest to work with, but it 
was, at any rate, excellent of its kind 
and worthy to be treated with delicacy, 
patience, and care. On the contrary, 
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their unceasing effort has been to un- 
dermine the foundation on which the 
army was built. The individuality of 
the infantry of the line was in great 
part destroyed ; the old numbers, the 
old facings, and many old badges 
were swept away. The regiments of 
one battalion were grouped together 
in pairs under meaningless titles, with 
the comfortable assurance that each 
battalion of this pair must take its turn 
of temporary extinction for the benefit 
of the other, or worse still for the reple- 
tion of some corps with which it has 
not even a nominal connection. Yet 
at all critical moments the authorities 
are still fain to trust to the old founda- 
tion, for they know that, weakened 
though it be, the army has no other. 
The Commander-in-Chief, when re- 
viewing a handful of a few hundred 
men scraped together with infinite 
difliculty from a dozen different 
sources, still exhorts each minute 
fraction to be mindful of the honour 
and the traditions of its regiment. Its 
regiment! ‘Where is my regiment,” 
a man of these fractions might ask, 
“and what is it? Our first battalion 
was raised in 1756, and its traditions 
are of the West Indies and the 
Peninsula ; our second was raised in 
1826 as a European regiment in the 


service of the East India Company. ° 


The two battalions have never seen 
each other ; it is part of your system 
that they should not ; and I am not 
at all clear to which I belong. Even 
if I was, at any rate at this moment 
I belong to neither. My comrades are 
not here, nor my officers, If I knew 
of any traditions it would be difficult 
for so few of us to maintain them, 
particularly with fragments of about 
a dozen regiments, all in the same 
predicament, about me.” This is where 
our boasted reforms have landed us. 
The army used at least to be an 
aggregate of battalions ; it has become 
an aggregate of corporal’s guards. 


The whole truth is that no reform of 
the army can succeed unless it not only 
respects but encourages regimental 
esprit de corps. Other nations look 
upon it as a priceless possession and 
foster it accordingly, while we, though 
professing to value it, do our best to 
wipe it out altogether. Fortunately so 
far it has on the whole been too strong 
for the reformers ; indeed if it were 
not so, we should not have even that 
semblance of an army which we now 
possess. Only the incessant exertions 
of regimental officers, in circumstances 
of extreme difficulty and discourage- 
ment, have saved it. The tax on 
their patience has been severe, the 
tax on their purses far greater than 
it should have been. They were the 
victims upon whom first fell the 
burden of providing for the penniless 
reservists who were so _ heedlessly 
turned adrift on the first institution 
of short service. They have been the 
chief sufferers from the miserable 
system, which, crumbling from the 
first, is now admitted to be in a state 
of absolute collapse, and they deserve 
chief consideration and assistance. 
They not only deserve it but they 
must have it, for their patience is 
worn out and, unless report is more 
than usually false, they are resigning 
their commissions in all directions. 

What then is to be done for them ! 
First and foremost they must be 
allowed to enjoy the fruit of their 
labours. To begin at the beginning, 
a colonel must be allowed to command 
his regiment, which at present is for- 
bidden to him in many quarters. Next, 
when a regiment has received a fine in- 
heritance of fame and reputation from 
the past, and the officers labour un- 
weariedly to maintain it, they should 
be allowed to reap their just reward in 
a harvest of good recruits. At present 
there is a pernicious rule which pre- 
vents recruits from joining the regi- 
ment of their choice. In the cavalry, 
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for instance, men must enlist for 
Hussars, Lancers, or Dragoons. Now 
it is well known that the reputation, 
and, what is of great consequence in 
a recruit’s eyes, the dress of certain 
regiments in these three denominations 
is peculiarly distinguished. Among 
the six regiments of Lancers, in par- 
ticular, there is one which enjoys a 
most famous record, while two more are 
not only of great reputation but unique 
in the manner of their clothing. We 
once saw two recruits present them- 
selves at the barrack-gates of one of 
these regiments ; they were brothers, 
sons of a farmer, the very best type of 
recruit that an officer could desire, the 
very class that the authorities profess 
themselves so anxious to attract. The 
orders of the War Oftice, however, 
were peremptory, and the officer was 
obliged to refuse them. He did his 
best to secure them for one of the 
sister regiments, but without success. 
The two lads were resolute that unless 
they could join the regiment on which 
they had set their hearts they would 
not enlist at all, and finally they with- 
drew deeply disappointed, while the 
ofticer watched them with longing eyes, 
and such feelings as may be guessed. 
Now comes the sequel. The War Office 
shortly after intimated that, since the 
regiment had room for recruits, it was 
sending one over ; the recruit arrived, 
having been caught up from the wilds 
of Ireland; he could hardly speak 
English, he was covered with vermin, 
and he was afflicted with a foul skin- 
disease. His sojourn within the 
barrack-gates was short; but the 
country was put to the expense of 
transporting him from Ireland for 
nothing, while two excellent men, who 
had paid their own expenses to the 
headquarters of the regiment, were 
turned away. 

We give this example because it 
happened to come under our own 
notice, but beyond all doubt it could 


be matched in dozens of other regi- 
ments both of infantry and cavalry. 
We have authentic knowledge of 
men, enlisted for general service and 
attached to a famous regiment, who 
have bought their discharge and re- 
enlisted for that regiment only, rather 
than be drafted off to another. 
A corps with a good name can always 
count upon a steadier flow and a better 
class of recruits than a corps of no 
particular eminence. After all for 
what other object have generations of 
men given their time, their fortunes, 
their blood, and their lives towards 
the making of that good name? All 
regiments cannot be equally good in an 
Army, even as all colleges cannot be 
equally good at a University. 

The whole of this foolish and rotten 
system should be changed, and changed 
at once. Regimental officers should 
no longer be discouraged on principle, 
but rather assisted in every possible 
way. Every little distinction in the 
way of badges and the like, which 
recalls a regiment’s history and 
prowess, should be restored. The 
sentiment attached to them may not 
be appreciated by civilians, but they 
are much valued by all ranks and are 
inestimable as a support and stimulant 
to esprit de corps, to the regimental 
spirit. And even civilians might make 
an effort towards appreciation of the 
fact. There is not one of them, in spite 
of the obsoleteness of heraldry, who 
would not be proud of an honourable 
augmentation to his own coat of arms, 
or to the arms of his municipality, or 
of his college. Let them have some 
sympathy with other societies, for 
regiments are such, who have won 
such distinctions in fighting their 
country’s battles. 

Again there is the matter of cloth- 
ing. Everyone knows, and has known 
from the time of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, that smart clothes are an 
attraction to recruits in a volunteer 
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army. Yet our intelligent War Office, 
forgetting that it has to deal with the 
British Army, has pursued the princi- 
ple of making the dress of the soldier 
uglier and uglier. Men do not object 
toan unbecoming dress if it be unique, 
as the dreary funereal green of the 
Rifle Brigade can bear witness ; but 
uniformity of ugliness is more than 
they can bear. The authorities, hov- 
ever, after first assimilating the facings 
of the infantry according to nominal 
divisions of nationality, at one mo- 
ment reduced them to a patch the size 
of half-a-crown on each side of the 
collar, though for what reason it would 
be difficult to say. It was compelled, 
as every practical man had predicted, 
to restore them in a hurry ; but what 
fresh folly it may be contemplating at 
this moment no man can tell. 

It is rumoured that the cavalry is 
now to be submitted to the same or- 
deal as the infantry, to be deprived 
of its distinctions of dress and reduced 
to the same dull level of uniformity. 
The bearskins of the Scots Greys and 
the crimson overalls of the Eleventh 
Hussars, though long threatened, have 
hitherto survived, and the Seventeenth 
Lancers have not yet been stripped 
of their white facings or their skull 
and crossbones. But the Sixteenth, 


the Red Lancers are, it is rumoured,’ 


to be for the future dressed in blue. 
All this fuss about a piece of cloth, 
sneer the unsympathetic. But are 
civilians exempt from similar weak- 
nesses? To take a small matter, 
which would make not the slightest 
real difference to a soul, would not 
there be great lamentation if the hood 
of the Master’s degree at Cambridge 
were changed from white to blue, or 
at Oxford from red to green? Would 
not there be wailing and indignation 
if the blue gown of Trinity were 
abolished in favour of a black gown? 
Would not there be an outcry if that 
fearful combination of the swallow- 


tailed coat and straw-hat were purged 
out of Harrow, or if the silk hat and 
white tie were seen no more at Eton? 
Yet it may safely be assumed that 
not an undergraduate or a boy the 
less would enter those universities 
and schools for the change. But 
with regiments the case is different ; 
they have not, like other societies, 
ancient buildings and _ historic halls 
to guard their traditions for them 
even, if need be, beyond the term of 
their own life. They have to carry 
their memorials of the past, so to 
speak, upon them, in patches of 
cloth, tags of lace, and fragments of 
brass, trifles in themselves, but in- 
estimably precious in virtue of as- 
sociation. How regiments will adorn 
any little Valhalla of their own if they 
chance to possess it may be seen by 
a visit to the Guards’ Chapel; and it 
were much to be wished that every 
regiment had such another. But 
even this could not speak to them so 
eloquently as, for instance, that badge 
on the front and back of the head- 
dress which records how the Twenty- 
Eighth beat back the enemy when 
attacked simultaneously in front and 
rear before Alexandria. 

Time would fail us to speak of the 
innumerable little ceremonies observed 
by regiments on certain occasions and 
anniversaries. Some one or other of 
them sometimes catches the eye at 
Aldershot on great occasions, as for 
instance when the Cheshire regiment 
(the Twenty-Second) marches past, 
with the colours and every helmet 
garlanded with oak-leaves, in memory 
of their conduct at Dettingen, where, 
as King George told them, they stood 
firm as their native oak. Or it may 
be that on the 27th of June a whole 
regiment is to be found wearing a 
rose, in remembrance also of Dettingen 
and the great fight in the rose- 
gardens. The zeal with which these 
customs are observed _ sufficiently 
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attests the pride of regiments in their 
past ; too often indeed they form the 
sole reminder left to them to recall 
that past. 

We could wish indeed that more 
marked distinctions were permitted in 
order to set the public enquiring into 
their meaning, and so into the history 
of our regiments. The Buffs pass by, 
and no one reflects that they repre- 
sent the English who fought the 
battle of Dutch independence ; or 
the Royal Scots, and no one remem- 
bers that they are a relic of the 
army of Gustavus Adolphus. The 
Blues relieve the Life Guards, and the 
descendants of Cromwell’s troopers 
relieve the descendants of Rupert’s. 
The Coldstream Guards relieve the 
Grenadiers, and once more the Round- 
head relieves the Royalist, or they 
relieve the Scots Guards, and then 
the victors of Dunbar relieve the 
vanquished. The Second and the 
Fourth Foot and the Royal Dragoons 
represent our first Colonial garrison ; 
the Sixtieth Rifles the first English 
regiment formed of Colonists in the 
Colonies. There is hardly a serious 
internal crisis, hardly a new depar- 
ture in Colonial policy, hardly a stage 
in the growth of our Empire, which 
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has not bequeathed to us a regiment 
as a living memento. If they were 
ancient buildings, or even landmarks, 
public opinion would not allow them 
to be tampered with as they have 
been ; being, as they are, living socie- 
ties bound up with all that is greatest 
in the history of the past, and strug- 
gling only for fair play in their prepa- 
ration to do their duty in the future, 
they should not be made the sport 
of theorists who study the history 
of foreign armies but are shamefully 
ignorant of the history of their own. 
If reformers wish to be quit of regi- 
mental esprit de corps as an obstacle 
to their reforms, let the old regiments 
be disbanded and become honourable 
names, and let the British Army 
start afresh with blank buttons and 
blank colours. But if they wish to 
preserve it they must reform their 
own ways, or they will infallibly 
destroy it. When it is gone, the 
nation will discover what it has lost ; 
and considering that the nation, even 
more than the House of Commons 
or the War Office, is responsible for 
steady ill-treatment of the British 
soldier from the very beginning, it 
will serve the nation richly right. 
STEVINUS. 
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“ Yus,” said Grandfather Tamplin, 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe 
thoughtfully, “men from foreign 
parts do turn up here sometimes ; 
and outlandish customers most of 
them are.” 

His grand-daughter,—not the red- 
haired lass with the saucy round little 
phiz, but the married house-mistress, 
a lovely young creature with black- 
blue Irish hair and Irish eyes and 
the fair bright complexion that goes 
with them—laughed and _ blushed, 


and then something too like a tear 
sparkled in those Irish eyes. 

I sat myself down on the stone 
bench outside the thatched cottage 
with its latticed windows and heavy 
masses of ivy clustering about its 


western gable and a row of milk- 
pails and a barrel-churn sweetening in 
front, and waited. I knew that a 
story would follow the old man’s 
preparatory observations, and I, a 
stranger interesting myself strangely 
in the affairs of the little West Irish 
seaport, enjoyed his stories. Mean- 


while the youngest and most confiding” 


calf about the premises bobbed up and 
snuffed at the milk-pails, and then 
fixed an eye full of gloom and injury 
upon me because they were empty. 
And the young farmer, who had 
dropped in a few minutes before to 
light his pipe, looking sharply and 
hastily skywards, observed it was 
clouding up for rain and that he 
had three miles to walk home; but 
somehow he selected a route which 
led through the house and out of the 
back door, where in the little porch a 
red head flared and a spinning-wheel 
whirred, the signal of a veritable She- 
who-must-be-obeyed. 


Grandfather Tamplin looked over 
his shoulder after the young fellow 
with a twinkle in his eye, but this 
was followed by a slow shake of the 
head which seemed to have consider- 
able occult meaning. This ancient 
of the people had held the not unen- 
viable position of village oracle during 
the best part of three generations ; a 
distinction, it must be said, conceded 
to him, with a popular acclaim very 
surprising in its unanimity and dura- 
tion, long before the passing of Grand- 
mother Tamplin, who had been what 
her neighbours with bated breath 
were wont to describe as the greatest 
barrister in the three baronies,—a 
general state of things which caused 
her husband consistently to prefer the 
outside of his happy home while she 
presided therein. 

“ Yes,” he went on, fixing his large 
grey eyes on me and nodding his 
handsome old head with the long 
silver hair floating about it in a pic- 
turesque disorder, “ but faith an’ sure 
the rummest customer of them all 
drifted, as you might say, into the 
town there below off of one of the 
ships, some three years ago. He was 
a stout block of a fellow with two 
little slits of twinkling eyes, of which 
one was light brown in the colour and 
one a light blue, and with curly chest- 
nut hair, a pug nose, and the reddest 
face ever you clapped eyes on as be- 
longing to a young man. Not that 
he could have been so very young 
either ; but he had just that kind of 
a smooth rascally face that you often 
see on a man getting on in years and 
without a twinge of conscience to 
trouble him. He wore a threadbare 
suit of fine tweed, very well made ; 
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and, common-looking as he was, there 
was something about the man which 
made the thought run in my head 
that he was most likely the heavy 
cross and disgrace of gentlefolk 
parents. He was smoking a very 
good cigar when he sauntered into 
Joe Leigh’s public-house early of a 
Sunday morning. I happened to be 
there at the minute, settling with Joe 
to go along with him in the course of 
the day to a wake in the neighbour- 
hood. 

“*God save all here!’ says the 
stranger, as pat as you please; and I 
couldn’t at all make out his accent, 
for ‘twas neither right English nor 
right foreign, but something like the 
talk of an English gentleman I re- 
membered to have been staying east 
at Captain Maziere’s, the best of 
whose days had been spent knocking 
about the world. 

“* God save you kindly,’ we replies, 
and Joe Leigh up and asked him from 
what country was he. 

“*From Bohemia,’ says the stranger, 
laughing as if the word was a joke. 

“*That being so,’ I spoke up,— 
having once heard someone say the 
people of that country are of the 
Faith, ‘I suppose you'll not neglect 
going to Mass. I’m going on myself 
to the early one, but there'll be 
another in about three hours’ time.’ 

“ He gave a great scorth of a laugh 
at this. ‘I haven’t seen the inside of 
a church for the past eighteen years,’ 
says he, ‘but twice. Once when I 
went to hear a fashionable preacher, 
who really was as good as a play; 
and on the second occasion I had to 
go on duty as best man at a poor 
devil of a chum’s wedding. We 
Bohemians,’ he goes on, laughing the 
kind of laugh that those who are by 
times weary of the world strive to 
smother under a power of strong 
drink, ‘are cos-cosmo-cosmopoltroons ; 
free citizens of the world, if you can 
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understand what I mean, and we 
don’t go in overmuch for forms and 
ceremonies. Among other prejudices 
walls will not hold us when we are 
fain to worship’—here he stopped 
and laughed as if striving in his 
mind after something he wanted to 
recollect ; ‘we take the whole arching 
width of the uncostly sky.’ 

“So I seem to have heard before,’ 
I answers back ; ‘but toc much scope 
is bad for the best of us. And what’s 
more, young gentleman, I tell you 
that I am an Irishman myself and I 
haven’t much regard, this way nor 
that way, for your citizens of the 
world. By all I can see they’re 
mostly a class that have made nearly 
every individual country too hot to 
hold them.’ But he was as good- 
humoured a scamp as ever I came 
across, and he only laughed and said 
maybe I wasn’t so far wrong, and 
called for drinks all round. ‘Is it 
cracked you are,’ says Joe, ‘an’ the 
peelers passing the very door /—but 
sure I forgot. You're a boney-fidey 
I suppose? Well, here’s to you, sir ; 
health and long life !’ 

“We saw a good deal of the 
strange man after that, for he spent 
weeks in the place, knocking about 
here and there. He told me he came 
to break fresh ground; so it im- 
pressed me at first ‘twas thinking of 
taking an evicted farm he was, after 
being boycotted out of another; and 
of course I thought it only neigh- 
bourly to warn him that if he didn’t 
rise out of that notion in our district, 
he'd soon and sudden have enough 
and to spare of the ground broken 
fresh above as well as under him. 
But he only burst into a roar of 
laughter when he understood what I 
was aiming at. That same Bohemian 
laughed at everything in this world. 
All the time he was with us he 
lodged at Leigh’s, and never did they 
see the colour of a brass farthing 
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for his support after the first week’s 
pay in advance ; but he drew all the 
idlers of the country-side about the 
house day in and day out while he 
was in it, so much so that the pub- 
lican thought he’d got into the height 
of himself of luck (and he was a man 
who stood six feet three) even at the 
discount of this black stranger (no 
offence to you, sir, who are, as we 
may say, a friend by this), seeing 
that he trebled his custom. The 
stranger ’ud listen by the hour to all 
manner of old stories; and mostly 
every old person you come across 
has his own long old stories to tell 
and only too glad of the chance of 
getting them off to someone that 
never heard them before. And he'd 
sing (he had a mortal fine voice too, 
equally for the comic and for the 
lovelornsome), and he’d tell the most 
diverting stories himself; and there 
he’d be, cracking jokes and drinking 
hand to fist with all sorts, to all 
appearance as content with the com- 
pany he met in the shebeen as if 
he was born to it. And yet the 
draggled habits of the gentleman 
were clinging to him all through, so 
that there were men who laughed 
with him and at him that pitied him 
in their hearts. And this was the 
most unkindest cut of all, as that 
electioneering thief Mark Antony 
knew how to say. Yet with all his 
ready talk none of us could make 
out from whence he came, nor what 
he was really up to; no, nor even 
what his name was, for he called 
himself Christopher Sly. To be sure 
I told the little tinker that that 
same name wouldn’t pass current 
with me, for I'd seen the rattling 
pleasant play where the real Sly is 
mentioned (and many another heart- 
ening piece besides) acted in the play- 
house in Dublin. Many’s the time 
too I read it afterwards in the book 
Mr. O’Donovan lent me,—Mr. O’Dono- 
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van the old schoolmaster who wanted 
me to christen my seventh son Aineas, 
which, so he said, was the classical 
moral of filial piety and so a specially 
choice name for a seventh son, not to 
mention that my next door neigh- 
bour Patsy Roche’s eldest gorsoon 
was named Horace after his old 
bachelor neger of an uncle who left 
him the farm, and wouldn’t it be a 
droll day when the Tamplins should 
be behindhand with the Roches in 
taking classical honours? You see 
Mr. O’Donovan was always in good 
parts with me,—and even with my 
wife, Lord ha’ mercy on her, during 
three days out of a week on an 
average ; but this time I was obliged 
to tell him I'd as soon christen the child 
Ampusand seeing, ‘as you surely 
must have forgotten,’ says I, ‘that he 
was born on Martimas, and conse- 
quently brought his name with him.’ 
But talking of that wonderful book 
of plays reminds me, for all I hate 
to give ill words to them that does 
their best, that the shrew in the 
piece, as I saw it, didn’t play her 
part so natural to the life as another 
shrew I’ve known; and by all the 
books in Ireland ’tis I’m the good 
judge of that kind of byplay. 

“But again to go back to the 
stranger. "T'was his custom to write 
a great deal during the day, and on 
into the night after the public com- 
pany was turned out; there his pen 
would be going, scratch, scratch, 
scratch over sheets and sheets of 
paper, and the floor littered with 
‘em and the table spattered all over 
with ink ; and the vexatious part of 
it was no one knew what the writing 
was all about. Mrs. Leigh and her 
daughter peeped into those papers 
over and over again when their 
lodger was out; but they were all 
scrawled over in some kind of cipher 
made up of lines and twists and curly 
q’s that they couldn’t make head or 
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tail of. And when he wasn’t writing, 
or loitering in the bar, or rambling 
about asking questions, he’d be draw- 
ing out things in colours equal to life. 
And he soon got into the habit of 
strolling up here out in the day and 
every day,—to make pictures of the 
house, he used to offer excuse at first ; 
and indeed he did paint more than 
one such, and good ones too. If you 
go into the room there you'll see one 
with the real touch about it hanging 
on the wall. And he wouldn’t let us 
redd up anything inside or outside 
whilst he was at work; he said it 
spoiled the picture. Why, sir, he 
wouldn’t let me even finish thatching 
my house. He said it ’ud be a crime 
against art,—he talked about that 
art of his just as my countrymen 
before St. Patrick might have talked 
of the sun; and like a fool I left off 
to oblige him, and the corner of the 
roof up to the ridge was ripped up 
clear and clean by the first September 
gale and blown over the haggard-wall. 
When his visit fell due he came along 
double quick and sat down on top of 
the least sootiest part of the wreck 
and laughed hearty, I standing by the 
while and cursing him into the centre 
of the earth between my teeth. When 
I asked him how would he like him- 
self to live in a house with the rain 
and wind coming down through the 
roof and the smoke going out the 
door, he only laughed more uncon- 
cerned than ever, and said everyone 
ought to be willing to lay some sacri- 
fice of his best on the altar of art, 
and a deal more of the like heathenish 
lingo; and he whips out his damn 
pencils and brushes as if to grig me. 
‘You ought to have lived in the time 
of Nero,’ says I, ‘for you fiddle just 
as well as you paint, and he and you 
‘ud have been a good match in point 
of delighting in mischief for its own 
sake.’ But my boy only laughed the 
more. ‘I’m afraid, my old friend,’ 
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says he, ‘there wouldn’t have been 
room enough in Rome for two such 
mischief-makers in those days, for 
surely I should have been Imperial 
Nero’s most trusted minister,—for a 
while.’ 

“ But with all our sparring at one 
another, somehow I couldn’t help 
feeling lonesome every time I saw 
him turn to go away, with a laugh 
and a joke, and a sparkle in his 
brown eye and a twinkle of his blue 
eye, and a wave of the hand behind 
him. To say truth, the fellow was 
so full of his fun and chaff he’d make 
you forget you were ever going to die. 
And ’twas all well and good until one 
day a thought pierced my brain of a 
dart and staggered me. It was this: 
he had given up drawing the house ° 
and was making pictures now all the 
while of my eldest grand-daughter,— 
not Joaney Jo, the lassie with the 
poll of hair like the headlight of a 
train, and a smart clip she is by the 
same token—but my own darling that 
has the face of an angel,” and the old 
man jerked back his head to indicate 
the whereabouts of this favoured off- 
set, who was now busied about her 
household affairs, sweetly singing 7h 
Fair Hills of Virgin Ireland in her 
own native tongue the while. 

“ He drew her sitting and he drew 
her standing, front face and side face, 
milking the cows or at the spinning- 
wheel, and standing at the door look- 
ing out at passers-by with her hand 
shading her eyes; and when he’d be 
tired of the drawing he’d produce the 
fiddle and the bow and play and sing 
as never I heard man play or sing 
yet, and I’ve heard some of the great 
musicianers of the world. But I had 
never heard anyone before play for 
aught but the love of music or money, 
whereas this man was playing for the 
love of love. My soul to glory, but 
"twas grand! And I was every day 
more and more vexed and troubled 
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in my mind, and yet I had the sense 
to say nothing, for I myself was once 
young and in love. And I quietly 
watched and watched and prayed so 
that no harm could come of it, and 
at last when the time was ripe I 
spake. ‘Mary, my heart,’ I said, 
‘when I told George Russell that 
(you being willing) he had my free 
consent to win you for his wife, 
though ’twould be a sore wrench to 
me to part with you to the best 
choice that ever broke the world’s 
bread, I knew he was fitted to be 
the best head to you of any boy in 
the parish, ay, and in the seven 
parishes. George is slow and sure, 
and though poor now as the world 
goes, he may as well be a poor man 
as a poor boy; and I hope that a 
man, Sly by name and Sly by nature, 
will never be able to put between 
you. And ’twould be endless misery 
for all parties if he could. I know 
what a disappointed life is myself, 
and I shall stand between you and 
the like while I live. Our friend the 
stranger and you could be no match 
for one another. He loves you, I 
know ; but many things besides love 
go to the making of the marriages 
that are made in Heaven. If ever 
this man could be lifted up to what 


he fell from (and I’m thinking he’s © 


past all hope of that now) ‘twould 
take a woman in his own class to do 
it, and more than that, only a woman 
who could be true to herself and to 
him to the death. Treasure of my 
soul, you’re as good and sweet as any 
lady in the land; but there’s dis- 
tinctions and allotments, and so it 
must be to the world’s end. As the 
poor disappointed lady in the play 
says, “ You may wear your rue with 
a difference”; ay, and your virtues 
too.’ 

“ But my darling only looked at me 
and laughed. ‘Never fear, grandad,’ 
she said. ‘George Russell’s little 


finger is dearer to me than the hearts 
of all the rest of mankind, but yours. 
This stranger conceits himself other- 
wise ; and can you blame him that I 
cannot make him listen to reason,— 
you, who were once of your days 
ready to put yourself under the feet 
of a woman that would make a bridge 
of your body merely to step across a 
muddy road to the man she loved ?’ 
“Then my darling flung off in a 
pet, but I called her back, and she 
came. And when I looked into the 
orphan child’s honest eyes without a 
double thought in them, I thanked 
the heavenly Father that had saved 
her from harm, and the _ blessed 
Mother that had watched over the 
good and graceful creature when | 
could do nothing. ‘Easy, Mary my 
girl,’ said IT; ‘I was bound to speak 
as I did, but now yeu have taken a 
load off my heart, and may you have 
the reward of it. I pray to our 
heavenly Father that you may never 
live to see all your children dead 
before your eyes, as befell me, and 
may you have grandchildren who take 
after yourself round your knee in your 
old age. Eh, child, there is nothing 
like goodness. And yet I have no 
wish to bear hard upon a stranger in 
hospitable Ireland. You will under- 
stand ’twould have been but a churlish 
thing to pass any reflections on the 
matter to himself, and just as if I 
begrudged him to be coming about 
my place at all. We have nothing 
against him at any rate, you or I; 
no, nor none of us, except that he’s 
poor and can account for more strong 
drink without its taking hold of him 
by the head or by the legs than any 
other man I can call to mind in a 
long lifetime, —and indeed I had seen 
him to swig away at the raw poteen 
out of the still and never did it turn 
a hair on him. ‘And as for his 
poverty,’ I went on, ‘sure we're all 
poor and so want nothing of him; 
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and as for the drink ‘twas often a 
good man’s case.’ 

“October had begun, and there 
came rain and rain and rain, and 
when ’twasn’t rain ’twas a heavy mist 
from the sea, day after day ; grey and 
thick it was, and clinging in to the 
land like the clothes of a drownded 
corpse. Those who hadn’t been able 
to get in the hay saw it rotting in 
the meadows before their eyes in the 
midst of the rank aftergrass, and the 
corn heated in the stacks, and the 
potatoes were rotting in the ground, 
and there was blight in the very air 
and foreshadowings of distress through 
the winter. At last there came a 
storm, a nor’ wester that roared and 
spat with thunder and lightning and 
hail, like Hell-opened-to-Christians, 
for the length of a night and half a 
day. And when it lulled the one 
third of the houses in the countryside, 
but especially those that were slated, 
were found to have their roofs 
stripped off to windward ; and there 
were landslips all along the cliffs, for 
the ground was as sloughy and brittle 
as a snow-drift in the first of a thaw, 
and where it sloped low to the sea 
corrigs of stones had been driven in 
thick up on it ; and the high tide had 
flooded the fishermen’s cabins along 
the Lower Quay, and knocked down 
to the foundations two sizeable houses 
that used be set as lodges in the 
summer time; and everybody's hay 
and corn, whether in haggard or field, 
was blown through other. But for 
sure ‘tis an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. There was one man 
who made well by the general rack, 
and that was lame Jimmy Duffy who 
lives across the ferry in Myross. 
Jimmy is a sour ould crust that 
nobody likes to make or meddle 
with; and what happened during 
the storm, that was second only to 
the night of the Big Wind, but all 
Mr. Lysaght of Lysaght’s Grove’s 
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oats was blown straight ahead into 
Jimmy’s haggard on top of Jimmy’s 
own two stacks which had been 
blown against the wall first, and 
there it all lay in one great heap. 
Well, the very minute the storm was 
blowing itself out to the points when 
a man could stand upright in it, over 
Mr. Lysaght beat his way to Jimmy’s, 
fretting and fuming to claim his oats. 
‘Tut, tut!’ says Jimmy, as bold as 
brass, ‘d’ye think to chisel me out of 
me substance with a plausible excuse 
in your mouth, honest man? By the 
powers then, you’ve come to the wrong 
shop this time, for the devil a sheaf 
or straw of it ever you'll lay your 
claws on—that much I promise you ! ’ 
And such a narration of words rose 
between them as that in the latter 
end Jimmy levels out with an old 
blunderbuss that had been used by - 
his great-grandfather to frighten the 
crows with in the Rebellion of 1798, 
and told Mr. Lysaght he was no 
better than a public robber. And 
the long and short of it was, honest 
Jimmy had store of oats for three 
years, besides some he sold ; for Mr. 
Lysaght didn’t think it worth while 
to go to law with such an experienced 
defendant ; but he calls Jimmy nothing 
but the Devil-on-Two-Sticks to this 
day,—’twas all the satisfaction he had 
to get out of him for sure—and all the 
neighbours have taken it up, so the 
nickname will stick to the enemy for 
life. Jimmy fractured the skull of a 
friend of his own that called him by 
it, and with one of them same two 
sticks, during a little argument they 
had, coming home from the fair of 
Town of the Cascades.” 

Here I hasten to explain that the 
word friend in the idiom of the Irish 
masses is apt to mean merely a rela- 
tive; just as boy denotes any un- 
married man over one-and-twenty and 
under forty. ‘“ Did the man recover?” 
T put in edgewise. 
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“Oh yes, sir. Muldoon the Solid 
Man was the name he was known by; 
and indeed all them Muldoons are so 
thick-headed that the- Devil himself 
couldn’t smash their sconces any more 
than could be tinkered up afterwards. 
But to go back to my story. The 
morning it cleared at long last broke 
bright and mild. Surely ’twas too 
mild it was to be anything but de- 
ceiving; and I was sitting on this 
very bench, smoking my pipe and 
thinking over what a deal of rack 
and ruin and cold and hunger and 
early death I'd seen in my lifetime, 
when I heard a putting and panting 
and the dot-and-go-one of a crutch 
again the ground, and when I looked 
round there was the crippled gorsoon 
Danny O’Rourke, fright in his eyes, 
and he waving his one free arm and 
coming towards me as fast as he could 
drag his poor leg. 

“T think I partly 
he had come to tell. 
my finger on my lips and motioned 
towards the window of the room 
where my Mary had just gone in for 
her shawl, being about to step over 
to her Aunt Bermingham’s for three 
pounds of wool for to spin; but the 
lad was full of the bad news and he 
outs with it all. ‘George Russell, 


guessed what 
I know [ put 


that your grand-daughter’s match is’ 


made with, fell with the cliff. I was 
watching him walking along by the 
cliffs before me on his way down here, 
and he kept very near the edge, and 
I wondered to see him, knowing the 
ground was now so yielding. “Surely 
he’s thinking of nothing but his Mary 
of the curling hair,” says I to myself ; 
and on the point of the word the 
whole edge of the cliff slithered away 
down out of sight, and George——’ 

“ Again T put up my hand to stop 
him, for Mary had come out of her 
room and stood before us. She threw 
off her shaw] from over her head, and 
put her hand on the jamb of the door, 
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and drew herself up very steady and 
straight. ‘He was always an active 
boy for all he was stout and heavy,’ 
she said. ‘ Wasn’t he able to get a 
grip on anything ?’ 

“Yes, yes!’ answers the lad. ‘I 
crep’ to the brink as well as I dared, 
and peeped over, and he had got wan 
fut on a little projecting shelf of rock 
half way down, and was clinging with 
wan hand to some kind of a tough 
plant,—but oh, Mary, I’m afeared 
‘twas but a root of ivy, and the other 
arm was doubled under him as if 
broke, and the fall is ninety feet.’ 

“My darling said nothing. She 
darted into the kitchen where a coil 
of rope was hanging from a_ rafter 
under the loft, and darted out again. 
‘Why don’t you lead on?’ says she 
to the cripple ; and then recollecting 
herself, ‘Oh, my poor lad, tell me 
where he is.’ 

“* Round the twist in the cliff by 
Eagle’s Nest Rock,’ says he, and off 
she set, running, running. If I had 
as much presence of mind as she, 
things wouldn't have turned out as 
badly as they did; but at any rate 
T nearly kept up with her, and how 
I was able to compass that same 
I'll never know in my time. When 
I did get alongside of her she was 
hanging head and breast over the 
earthen brink of the cliff that was 
already crumbling beneath her light 
weight. I put a hand on her arm 
and dress and drew her back; but 
she twisted free and jumped up, and 
she put her foot on the rope she held 
and strained the knot, and slipped the 
bight of it over her head and under 
her arms in a running noose. ‘One 
of us must go down,’ she said, ‘and 
1 am the lightest. He's disabled and 
fainting. Let you and Danny hold 
the rope: he’s a plucky good lad and 
will be up with us surprising soon.’ 

* *And do you think I'll let you?’ 
says I almost laughing, so monstrous 
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it seemed. ‘So help me, I thought 
till this minute that I loved George 
Russell as a son of my own; but 
when it comes to the point, the veins 
of my heart are open to understand 
that one’s true flesh and blood out- 
weighs everything in this world.’ And 
"twas then she faced me. 

“*Tf you try to prevent me saving 
the life of my promised husband,’ she 
says, ‘I'll dash myself over the cliff ; 
and twill be strange flesh and blood 
you'll find at the bottom.’ Her voice 
screeched out as never was it heard 
before or since, and her eyes blazed 
wide and wild and—God save the 
mark !—there she stood before me, 
the very moral and image of her 
grandmother when she was young. 

“Even if I could prevent her 
destroying herself, I knew I couldn’t 
prevent her being possessed with the 
madness that was hovering over her, 
if the man her heart was set on 
perished untimely before her eyes. 
And better fifty deaths than that! 
Moreover, I had such faith that I 
believed her Guardian Angel would 
uphold her through all. So I don’t 
deny I hesitated. 

“ But that minute one stepped up 
very quickly and quietly, and took 
hold of the rope and slipped it off 
the girl. She and I faced round and 
there was the Man from Bohemia. 

“* And so you were going to let 
your orphan grand-daughter commit 
suicide,’ says he. 

“T’ve been cruel sorry for it ever 
since, but I blazed out upon him ; 
for I never could bear to have any- 
one put between my darling and 
me. ‘What!’ says I, rapping out 
the roundest oath that ever passed 
between these lips. ‘Who are you, 
—a wastrel from nowhere, mas- 
querading under a false name, with 
the very eyes of you cross-swearing 
at one another—to try to come the 
high hand over John Tamplin at the 
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end of his days? Who are you to 
take it on you to instruct me how to 
deal with my own flesh and blood? 
What do you know of truth to blood 
or breeding,—you that I dare swear 
broke the heart of the mother that 
bore you, you that fell from your 
place in the world to stick in the 
mud round the swine-troughs? Stand 
back, and if you want to do her a 
service hold on to the rope with the 
girl and the cripple while I go over the 
cliff, I who am eighty-three years old.’ 

“T was used to think the sound 
of the crack of doom couldn’t make 
that man turn pale, but he turned 
pale then, and ’twasn’t pale it was 
but ashy white. ‘Let be,’ he said, 
‘let be. I can’t fight the like of you, 
and your tongue is the strongest part 
of you, old man.’ And he drooped 
his head and stared at the coil of 
rope at his feet and his hand shook. 
‘ After all, the sting of the thing is 
its truth,’ says he to himself like, in 
a queer clenched voice. Then he 
suddenly catches up the rope and 
lifts up his head and looks into 
Mary’s eyes, girding the rope round 
his own body the while. 

“She made a jump at him. ‘Can 
I trust you?’ she cried out. ‘Re- 
member my heart and soul are within 
him, you that will have the better 
man at a sore disadvantage.’ 

“* Before God, you can!’ he says, 
taking off his hat at the word; and 
he pulls a gold ring with a jewel in it 
off his own finger and slips it on hers. 
‘Tf I never come back alive,’ }.e went 
on, ‘keep this in remembrance of me. 
It is the only thing of value I have 
in this world, and until now has 
never left my finger through good 
and evil report and want and sickness 
and houseless nights ever since my 
mother,—whose heart I indeed broke 
—gave it me as a birthday gift, 
before she had reason to curse the 
day and me.’ He held off from Mary 
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a full minute and looked into her face 
hard; and then the broken gentle- 
man stooped down and kissed my 
darling’s work-roughened hand, and 
he turned away with a kind of a low 
laugh. ‘Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends,’ says he, but not 
to us. ‘Now how goes it when a 
man lays down his life for his 
enemy?’ The next instant (and bear 
in mind all this happened in far less 
time than it takes to tell) he had 
swung himself over the cliffs edge, 
holding on by his hands to feel his 
way at first. Then he called out in 
a loud, cheerful voice, ‘Steady ! lower 
away ! 

“My old blood felt turned to 
water ; but we held to the rope tight 
and true although he was no light 
weight, and we lowered down and 
down and down, and the rope was 
paying out so short in our hands that 
a new fright gripped my heart, but, 
thanks be to God, that same moment 
the jerk ran up the rope that meant, 
‘Hold hard !’ 

“T thought the minutes that fol- 
lowed would never end. Of course 
none of us dared look over the cliff. 
For something more than a minute 


by the clock the rope slackened, and 


there was no weight at the end of it, 
and my heart stood still listening for 
the cry and the splash. But instead, 
the rope strained more than ever with 
a strange kind of a dead weigh!, and 
we pulled and pulled and pulled for 
dear life, and Mary cried out ‘I see 
his head!’ and dropped her grip of 
the rope and ran to the brink of the 
precipice and half lifted, half dragged 
her sweetheart up high and dry ; and 
we didn’t know at first whether he 
was dead or alive, for his head hung 
down on his shoulder and his left arm 
was hanging broken by his side ; and 
Mary flung herself down beside him 
crying and clasping her two hands. 


“¢ Whisht, whisht! alanna beg 
deelish !’ I says, looking closer at 
him. ‘He’s not dead all out, —I 
have seen the colour of death too 
often to be mistaken. God pity us 
all.’ 

“Then the crippled gorsoon, who 
was very strong and skilful with his 
hands, crept up and cast off the rope 
from round him. ‘ We’re forgetting 
the stranger man balancing between 
life and death down below,’ he says. 
‘And oh my God! the rope has 
frayed nearly through against the 
cliff, and ’twill never bear the weight 
of a man the second time.’ 

“My darling had been loosening 
the collar and tie from round the 
neck of him that was to have been 
her husband, and sprinkling his face 
with water she brought in her two 
joined hands from a drain hard by, 
but she leaped up at the word. ‘God 
forgive me!’ she cried out, and kilted 
up her dress and ran down the incline 
towards the town. And with the lie 
of the ground in her favour she ran 
as never did I see woman run before 
or since. 

“<*Tf there was only a ship in the 
bay,’ says Danny looking all forlorn 
about him as if his sight was dazzled; 
‘the sailors ’ud be the best warrant to 
help us.’ But the both of us knew 
all the while there was no ship to 
be looked for that day of the year, 
having regard to the winter storms 
and the dangers of our coast in the 
way of sunken rocks and reefs. I 
hung over the cliff quite reckless now. 
I longed to be able to call out a 
cheering word to the man below, 
and my excuses for having miscalled 
him, while forgetting,—as a man who 
had lived so long in this world had 
no call to do—that a man is never 
known till he’s proved. But I durstn’t 
give my voice fair play in dread of 
giving him a start and a stagger, to 
say nothing of the fear of loosening 
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more earth and stones about him. I 
have never been able to understand 
where he got a footing during the 
minute it took him to cast off the 
rope from himself and fasten it round 
George Russell. The ledge was no 
more than a foot wide, and of that 
stone which scales off in flakes ; and 
there he was crouched against the 
cliff, holding on to what seemed a 
bunch of twigs, and his face turned 
steadily upward but away from me. 
I could only see his curly red-brown 
poll with the bald spot on it. And 
there were streams of water running 
down the cliff, and the earth loosened 
again, and what ought to have been 
solid rock and a fiight of stones went 
rattling down, one big corrig of them 
glancing by within half a foot of him. 
And I drew back sickened and groaned 
out, ‘Oh God help us, for the power 
of man won't bring them in time!’ 
And the cripple was down on his 
two knees praying with the big tears 
running down his cheeks. And sorra 
a one of either of us bestowed a 
thought on George Russell that was 
striving to rise out of the faint he’d 
been in. But at long last we heard 
cries of encouragement, though not 
too loud; and we scrambled up, I 
and the cripple, and there was my 
darling coming back on the double 
run and two of the coastguards and 
a police constable and Willie Edmunds 
running alongside her for the bare 
life, with great coils of cable rope 
slung over their shoulders; and the 
whole street of Fort Connor,—men, 
women and little children—striving 
to keep up behind, all but enough to 
man the coastguards’ life-boat and 
two of the fishermen’s canoes that 
were already coming round the bend 
of the cliffs as gallantly as men could 
pull. The station-officer of the coast- 
guard, a sturdy little Englishman, 
had wanted to be the man to go 
down to the rescue, but he gave in 
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to Willie Edmunds, a good-natured 
ne’er-do-well belonging to the place, 
who could tread in and out and up 
and down among the cliffs like a 
goat, he having for years been in 
the habit of being lowered down 
about them with a rope after the 
birds’ eggs. This boy had actually 
dropped off the cliff, with a wire- 
bound cable round him and twenty 
or thirty men and some fifty women 
and children beyond count holding 
on to the slack of it; and he was 
feeling about to keep a footing for 
as far down as he could, when sud- 
denly he lets a frightful screech out 
of himself and bounds back again 
into the midst of us, for a smothered 
cry had come from below, —a 
smothered cry, a rushing noise, and 
then a wicked little splash !” 

The old man dropped his pipe and 
stooped down and fumbled about a 
good deal in picking it up. He said 
the smoke had got into his eyes which 
were not so strong as they used to be, 
God be with the youth of him. I 
said nothing ; something dimmed my 
eyes too. 

“The body was already drifting out 
to sea by the time the boats came up 
with it, for the rising spring-tide had 
been licking the base of the cliffs for 
some short time,” went on Grand- 
father Tamplin at last. “There were 
no marks on it to speak of, but one 
little bruise on the right temple that 
was easily covered up with a curl of 
his hair. When he was laid out the 
face was not as we remembered it; 
"twas the face of much a younger and 
a better man. We buried him decent; 
I tell you he wasn’t waked with an 
inch of a candle and a _ half-gallon 
measure. And George Russell got 
up out of his bed, in spite of my 
brother-in-law, Isaias Bermingham, the 
bone-setter, and his sound shoulder 
was under the coffin, he and I walking 
abreast at the head of the bearers, 
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And the big people hereabouts started 
a subscription, and everybody gave to 
it, and we put up a noble Celtic cross 
over his grave. And the parish priest 
got carved out at the foot of it in 
brave big letters the words out of the 
Book itself that were his last words, 
and he going down to his death: 
Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” 

“Was this man’s identity ever 
established ?” I asked very curiously. 

“Never; nor ever will be, I’m 
thinking, after this lapse of time. 
No letters ever came here directed to 
him after his death, nor any enquiry 
nor word nor hint, although the priest 
had written out an account of it all 
with a full description, that was 
printed in the great newspapers all 
over the three kingdoms. As _ for 


that of it, though, Father Barry said 
to myself afterwards that even if any 
one of his own kith and kin had 
lighted on it,—his mother being dead 
—most likely they felt sorry but 
relieved, and thought it more to the 
credit of the family to make no sign. 

* But,” said Grandfather Tamplin, 
rising slowly and tossing on to his 
shoulder his laughing, crowing, chubby 
little eldest great-grandson, who had 
just run out of the cottage all flushed 
with sleep and rubbing his big blue 
eyes, “whoever he was, and what- 
soever nation he came from, and no 
matter for what reason his own flesh 
and blood cast him off and forgot him, 
I and mine will never forget him 
while there’s a drop of blood in our 
hearts. For, before God and His 
Saints, we know there is a man the 
less in the world !” 





A REPUTATION, 


I. 


Tr was at a little lonely shooting-box 
in the Forest of Rhynns that I first met 
Layden, sometime in the process of a 
wet August. The place belonged to 
his cousin, Urquhart, a strange man, 
well on in years, who divided his time 
between recondite sport and mild an- 
tiquities. We were a small party of 
men, held together by the shifty ac- 
quaintance of those who meet some- 
where and somehow each autumn. 
By day we shot conscientiously over 
mossy hills, or fished in the many turbid 
waters; while of an evening there 
would be much tobacco and sporting 
talk, interspersed with the sleepy in- 
different joking of wearied men. We 
all knew the life well from long ex- 
perience, and for the sake of a certain 
freshness and excitement were content 
to put up with monotonous fare and 
the companionship of bleak moorlands. 
Tt was a season of brown faces and 
rude health, when a man’s clothes 
smelt of peat, and he recked not of 
letters accumulating in the nearest 
post-town. 

To such sombre days Layden came 
like a phenix among moorfowl. I 
had arrived late and my first sight of 
him was at dinner, where the usual 
listless talk was spurred almost to 
brilliance by his presence. He kept 
all the table laughing at his comical 
stories and quaint notes on men and 
things, shrewd, witty, and well timed. 
But this welcome vivacity was not 
all, for he cunningly assumed the air 
of a wise man unbending, and his most 
random saying had the piquant hint 
of a great capacity. Nor was his 


talk without a certain body, for when 
by any chance one of his hearers 
touched upon some matter of technical 
knowledge, he was ready at a word 
for a well-informed discussion. The 
meal ended, as it rarely did, in a full 
flow of conversation, and men _ rose 
with the feeling of having returned 
for the moment to some measure of 
culture. 

The others came out one by one to 
the lawn above the river, while he 
went off with his host on some private 
business. George Winterham sat 
down beside me and blew solemn 
wreaths of smoke toward the sky. I 
asked him who the man was, and it 
is a sign of the impression made that 
George gave me his name without a 
request for further specification. 

“That’s a deuced clever chap,” he 
said with emphasis, stroking a wearied 
leg. 

“Who is he?” T asked. 

“Don’t know,—cousin of Urqu- 
hart’s. Rising man, they say, and I 
don’t wonder. I bet that fellow is at 
the top before he dies.” 

“Ts he keen on shooting ?” I asked, 
for it was the usual question. 

Not much, George thought. You 
could never expect a man like that to 
be good in the same way as fools like 
himself ; they had better things to 
think about. After all what were 
grouse and salmon but vanities and 
the killing of them futility? said Mr. 
Winterham by way of blaspheming 
his idols. “I was writing to my 
sister, Lady Clanroyden, you know,” 
he went on, “and I mentioned that 
a chap of the name of Layden was 
coming. And here she writes to me 
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to-day and can speak about nothing 
but the man. She says that the 
Cravens have taken him up, and that 
he is going to marry the rich Miss 
Clavering, and that the Prime Minister 
said to somebody that he would be 
dashed if this chap wasn’t the best 
they had. Where the deuce did I 
leave Mabel’s letter?” And George 
went indoors upon the quest. 

Shortly after Layden came out, and 
soon we all sat watching the dusk 
gather over miles of spongy moor and 
vague tangled birch woods. It is hard 
for one who is clearly the sole re- 
presentative of light amid barbarism 
to escape from a certain seeming of 
pedantry and a walk aloof and apart. 
I watched the man carefully, for he 
fascinated me, and if I had admired 
his nimble wits at dinner, the more 
now did I admire his tact. By some 
cunning art he drove out all trace of 
superiority from his air; he was the 
ordinary good fellow, dull, weary like 
the rest, vastly relishing tobacco, and 
staring with vacant eyes to the even- 
ing. 

The last day of my visit to the 
Forest I have some occasion to re- 
member. It was marked by a display 
of weather which I, who am something 
of a connoisseur in the thing, have 
never seen approached in this land or 
elsewhere. The morning had been 
hazy and damp, with mist over the 
hill-tops and the air lifeless. But 
about midday a wind came out of the 
south-west which sent the vapour 
flying and left the tops bald and 
distant. We had been shooting over 
the Cauldshaw Head, and about five 
in the afternoon landed on a spur of 
the Little Muneraw above the tarn 
which they call the Loch o’ the 
Threshes. Thence one sees a great 
prospect of wild country, with birch 
woods like smoke and sudden rifts 
which are the glens of streams. On 
this afternoon the air was cool and fine, 


the sky a level grey, the water like ink 
beneath dull-gleaming crags, But the 
bare details were but a hundredth 
part of the scene ; for over all hung 
an air of silence, deep, calm, impene- 
trable,—the quiet distilled of the 
endless moors, the grey heavens, the 
primeval desert. It was the incarnate 
mystery of life, for in that utter 
loneliness lay the tale of ages since 
the world’s birth, the song of being 
and death as uttered by wild living 
things since the rocks had form. The 
sight had the glamour of a witch’s 
chant ; it cried aloud for recognition, 
driving from the heart all other loves 
and fervours and touching the savage 
elemental springs of desire. 

We sat in scattered places on the 
hillside, all gazing our fill of the wild 
prospect, even the keepers, to whom 
it was a matter of daily repetition. 
None spoke, for none had the gift of 
words ; only in each mind was the 
same dumb and unattainable longing. 
Then Layden began to talk and we 
listened. In another it would have 
been mere impertinence, for another 
would have prated and fallen into 
easy rhetoric; but this man had the 
art of speech and his words were few 
and chosen. In a second he was 
done, but all had heard and were 
satisfied; for he had told the old 
tale of the tent by the running water 
and the twin candle-stars in heaven, 
of morning and evening under the 
sky and the whole lust of the gipsy 
life. Every man there had seen a 
thousandfold more of the very thing 
he spoke of, had gone to the heart of 
savagery, pioneering in the Himalayas, 
shooting in the Rocky Mountains, or 
bearing the heat of tropical sport. 
And yet this slim townsman, who 
could not shoot straight, to whom 
Scots hills were a revelation of the 
immense, and who was in his proper 
element on a London pavement,—this 
man could read the sentiment so that 
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every hearer’s heart went out to 
answer. 

As we went home I saw by his 
white face that he was overtired, and 
he questioned me irritably about the 
forwarding of letters. So there and 
then I prayed Heaven for the gift 
of speech, which makes a careless 
spectator the interpreter of voiceless 
passion. 


Il. 


Three years later [ found myself 
in England, a bronzed barbarian fresh 
from wild life in north Finland, and 
glad of a change to the pleasant 
domesticity of home. It was early 
spring, and I drifted to my cousin’s 
house of Heston after the aimless 
fashion of the returned wanderer. 
Heston is a pleasant place to stay in 
at all times, but pleasantest in spring, 
for it stands on the last ridge of a 
Devon moor, whence rolls a wide land 
of wood and meadow to a faint blue 
line of sea. The hedgerows were 
already bursting into leaf, and brim- 
ming waters slipped through fresh 
green grasses. All things were 
fragrant of homeland and the peace 
of centuries. 

At Heston I met my excellent 
friend Wratislaw, a crabbed, cynical, 
hard-working, ‘and sore-battered man, 
whose excursions in high polities had 
not soothed his temper. His whole 
life was a perpetual effort to make 
himself understood, and as he had 
started with somewhat difficult 
theories, his recognition had been 
slow. But it was sure; men 
respected him sincerely if from afar ; 
in his own line he was pre-eminent, 
and gradually he was drawing to 
himself the work in a great office 
of State where difficulty was equally 
mated with honour. 

“ Well, you old madman,” he cried, 
“where have you been lost all these 
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months! We heard marvellous stories 
about you and there was talk of a 
search-party. So you chose to kill 
the fatted calf here of all places. I 
should have gone elsewhere ; it will 
be too much of a show this week.” 

“Who are coming!” I groaned 
resignedly. 

“ Lawerdale for one,” he answered. 
I nodded; Lawerdale was a very 
great man in whom I had no manner 
of interest. “Then there are Roger- 
son, and Lady Afflint, and Charlie 
Erskine.” 

“Ts that the lot ?” 

“Wait a moment. Oh, by Jove, 
[ forgot ; there’s Layden coming, the 
great Layden.” 

“T once met a Layden ; I wonder 
if it’s the same man.” 

“ Probably,—cousin of Urquhart’s.” 

“ But he wasn’t commonly called 
great then.” 

“You forget, you barbarian, that 
you've been in the wilderness for 
years. Reputations have come and 
gone in that time. Why, Layden is 
a name to conjure with among most 
people,—Layden, the brilliant young 
thinker, orator, and writer, the 
teacher of the future!” And Wratis- 
law laughed in his most sardonic 
fashion. 

“Do you know him?” I asked. 

“Oh, well enough in a way. He 
was a year below me at Oxford,— 
used to talk in the Union a lot, and 
beat my head off for President. He 
was a harebrained creature then, full 
of ideals and aboriginal conceit; a 
sort of shaggy Rousseau, who preached 
anew heaven and a new earth and 
was worshipped by a pack of school- 
boys. He did well in his way, got 
his First and some University prizes, 
but the St. Chad’s people wouldn't 
have him at any price for their fellow- 
ship. He told me it was but another 
sign of the gulf between the real and 
the ideal. I thought then that he 
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was a frothy ass, but he has learned 
manners since,—and tact. I suppose 
there is no doubt about his uncommon 
cleverness.” 

“ Do you like him ?” 

Wratislaw laughed. “I don’t 
know. You see, he and I belong 
to different shops and we haven’t a 
sentiment in common. He _ would 
call me dull; I might be tempted 
to call him windy. It is all a 
matter of taste.” And he shrugged 
his broad shoulders and went in to 
dress. 

At dinner I watched the distin- 
guished visitor with interest. That 
he was very much of a celebrity was 
obvious at once. He it was to whom 
the unaccountable pauses in talk 
were left, and something in his 
carefully modulated voice, his neat- 
ness, his air of entire impregnability, 
gave him a fascination felt even by 
so unemotional a man as I. He 
differed with Lawerdale on a political 
question, and his attitude of mingled 
deference and certainty was as en- 
gaging to witness as it must have 
been irritating to encounter. But 
the event of the meal was his treat- 
ment of Lady Afflint, a lady (it is only 
too well known) who is the hidden 
reef on which so many a brilliant 
talker shipwrecks. Her 
give a fatal chance for an easy and 
unpleasing smartness ; she leads her 
unhappy companion into a morass of 
“shop” from which there is no escape, 
and, worst of all, she has the shrewd- 
ness to ask those questions which can 
only be met by a long explanation 
and which leave their nervous and 
short-winded victim the centre of a 
confusing silence. I have no hesita- 
tion in calling Layden’s treatment of 
this estimable woman a miracle of art. 
Her own devices were returned upon 
her, until we had the extraordinary 
experience of seeing Lady Afflint 
reduced to an aggrieved peace. 
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But the man’s appearance surprised 
me. There was nothing of the flush 
of enthusiasm, the ready delight in 
his own powers, which are supposed 
to mark the popular idol. His glance 
seemed wandering and vacant, his 
face drawn and lined with worry, and 
his whole figure had the look of a 
man prematurely ageing. Rogerson, 
that eminent lawyer, remarked on the 
fact in his vigorous style. “ Layden 
has chosen a damned hard profession. 
I never cared much for the fellow, 
but I admit he can work. Why, add 
my work to that of a first-rate 
journalist, and you have an idea of 
what the man gets through every day 
of his life. And then think of the 
amount he does merely for show, the 
magazine articles, the lecturing, the 
occasional political speaking. All 
that has got to be kept up as well as 
his reputation in society. It would 
kill me in a week, and, mark my 
words, he can’t live long at that 
pitch.” 

I saw him no more that night, but 
every paper I picked up was full of 
him. It was “Mr. Layden Inter- 
viewed” here, and “ Arnold Layden, 
an Appreciation ” there, together with 
paragraphs innumerable, and the in- 
scrutable allusions in his own parti- 
cular journal. The thing disgusted 
me, and yet the remembrance of 
that worn-out face held me from 
condemning him. I am one whose 
interest is very little in the minute 
problems of human conduct, finding 
enough to attract me in the breathing, 
living world. But here was some- 
thing which demanded recognition, 
and in my own incapable way I drew 
his character. 

I saw little of him during that 
week at Heston, for he was eternally 
in the train of some woman or other, 
when he was not in the library 
turning out his tale of bricks. With 
amazing industry he contrived to pass 
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a considerable portion of each day in 
serious labour, and then turned with 
weary eyes to the frivolity in which 
he was currently supposed to delight. 
We were the barest acquaintances, 
a brief nod, a chance good-morning, 
being the limits of our intimacy ; 
indeed it was a common saying that 
Layden had a vast acquaintance but 
scarcely a friend. 

Sut on the Sunday I happened to 
be sitting with Wratislaw on an 
abrupt furze-clad knoll which looks 
over the park to meadow and sea. 
We had fallen to serious talking, or 
the random moralising which does 
duty for such among most of us. 
Wratislaw in his usually jerky fashion 
was commenting on the bundle of 
perplexities which made up his life, 
when to us there entered a third in 
the person of Layden himself. He 
had a languid gait, partly assumed 
no doubt for purposes of distinction, 
but partly the result of an almost 
incessant physical weariness. But 
to-day there seemed to be something 
more in his manner. His whole face 
was listless and dreary; his eyes 
seemed blank as a stone wall. 

As I said before, I scarcely knew 
him, but he and Wratislaw were old 
acquaintances. At any rate he now 
ignored me wholly, and flinging him- 
self on the ground by my companion’s 
side, leaned forward, burying his face 
in his hands. 

“Oh Tommy, Tommy, old man, 
T am a hopeless wreck,” he groaned. 

“You are overworking, my dear 
fellow,” said Wratislaw ; “ you should 
hold back a little.” 

Layden turned a vacant face towards 
the speaker. “Do you think that is 
all?” he said. ‘“ Why, work never 
killed a soul. I could work night 
and day if I were sure of my stand- 
ing-ground.” 

Wratislaw looked at him long and 
solemnly. Then he took out a pipe 
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and lit it. “You'd better smoke,” 
he said. “I get these fits of the 
blues sometimes myself, and they go 
off as suddenly as they come. But I 
thought you were beyond that sort of 
thing.” 

“ Beyond it!” Layden cried. “If I 
had had them years ago it might have 
saved me. When the Devil has de- 
signs on a man, be sure that the 
first thing he does is to make him 
contented with himself.” I saw 
Wratislaw’s eyebrows go up. This 
was strange talk to hear from one of 
Layden’s life. “I would give the 
world to be in your place. You have 
chosen solid work, and you have left 
yourself leisure to live. And I 
oh, I am a sort of ineffectual busy 
person, running about on my little 
errands and missing everything.” 
Wratislaw winced; he disliked all 
mention of himself, but he detested 
praise. “It’s many years since I left 
Oxford, I don’t remember how long, 
and all this time T have been doing 
nothing. Who is it talks about being 
‘idly busy’? And _ people have 
praised me and fooled me till I 
believed I was living my life decently. 
It isn’t as if I had been slack. My 
God, I have worked like a nigger, and 
my reward is wind and smoke! Did 
you ever have the feeling, Tommy, as 
if you were without bearings and 
had to drift with your eyes aching 
for solid land?” The other shook 
his head slowly, and looked like a 
man in profound discomfort. “No, 
of course you never did, and why 
should you? You made up your 
mind at once what was worth having 
in the world and went straight for 
it. That was a man’s part. But I 
thought a little dazzle of fame was 
the heavenly light. I liked to be 
talked about; I wanted the reputa- 
tion of brilliance, so I utilised every 
scrap of talent I had and turned it 
all into show. Every little trivial 
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thought was stored up and used on 
paper or in talk. I toiled terribly, if 
you like, but it was a foolish toil, for 
it left nothing for myself. And now 
I am bankrvpt of ideas. My mind 
grows emptier year by year, and what 
little is left is spoiled by the same 
cursed need for ostentation. ‘ Every 
man should be lonely at heart’; who- 
ever said that said something terribly 
true, and the words have been driving 
me mad for days. All the little that 
I have must be dragged out to the 
shop-window, and God knows the 
barrenness of that back-parlour I call 
my soul.” I saw that Wratislaw was 
looking very solemn, and that his 
pipe had gone out and had dropped 
on the ground. “ And what.is the 
result of it all?” Layden went on. 
“Oh, I cannot complain. It is no- 
body’s fault but my own ; but Lord, 
what a pretty mess it is,” and he 
laughed miserably. “T cannot bear 
to be alone and face the naked ribs 
of my mind. A beautiful sight has 
no charms for me save to revive jaded 
conventional memories. I have lost 
all capacity for the plain, strong, 
simple things of life, just as I am 
beginning to realise their transcen- 
dent worth. I am growing wretchedly 
mediocre, and I shall go down month 


by month till I find my own degraded * 


level. But thank God, I do not go 
with my eyes shut; I know myself 
for a fool, and for the fool there is 
no salvation.” 

Then Wratislaw rose and _ stood 
above him. I had never seen him 
look so kindly at anyone, and for 
a moment his rough cynical face 
was transfigured into something like 
tenderness. He put his hand on the 
other’s shoulder. “You are wrong, old 
man,” he said; “you are not a fool. 
But if you had not come to believe 
yourself one, I should have had doubts 
of your wisdom. As it is, you will 
now go on to try the real thing, and 
then,—we shall see.” 
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The real thing,—Heaven knows it 
is what we are all striving after with 
various degrees of incompetence. I 
looked forward to the transformation 
of the jaded man with an interest not 
purely of curiosity. His undoubted 
cleverness, and the habitual melan- 
choly of his eyes gave him a certain 
romantic aloofness from common life. 
Moreover Wratislaw had come to 
believe in him, and I trusted his 
judgment. 

I saw no more of the man for 
weeks, hearing only that his health 
was wretched and that he had gone 
for a long holiday to the South. His 
private income had always been con- 
siderable, and his work could very well 
wait ; but his admirers were appalled 
by the sudden cessation of what had 
been a marvellous output. I was 
honestly glad to think of his leisure. 
I pictured him once more the master 
of himself, gathering his wits for more 
worthy toil, and getting rid of the 
foolish restlessness which had unnerved 
him. Then came a chance meeting at 
a railway-station, when he seemed to 
my hasty eyes more cheerful and well- 
looking; and then my wanderings 
began again, and London gossip, repu- 
tations, and chatter about letters were 
left a thousand miles behind. 

When I returned I had almost 
forgotten his name; but the air of 
one’s own land is charged with 
memories, and the past rises on the 
mind by degrees till it recovers its 
former world. I found Wratislaw 
looking older, grimmer, and more 
irritable, ready to throw books at me 
for tantalising him with glimpses of 
an impossible life. He walked me 
fiercely through Hyde Park full of 
abrupt questions as of old, and ever 
ready with his shrewd humourous 
comment. Then in my turn I fell 
to asking him of people and things, 
of the whole complication of civilised 
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life from which I had been shut off 
for years. Some stray resemblance in 
a passing face struck me, and I asked 
about Layden. 

Wratislaw grunted savagely. “In 
a way I am grateful to the man for 
showing me that I am a fool.” 

“Then he has gone back to his old 
life?” 1 asked, not without anxiety. 

“Listen to me,” he said gruffly. 
“His health broke down, as you 
know, and he went abroad to recover 
it. He stopped work, dropped out of 
publicity, and I thought all was well. 
But the man cannot live without 
admiration ; he must be hovering in 
its two-penny light like a moth round 
a candle. So he came back, and, 
well,—there was 2 repetition of the 
parable of the seven devils. Only he 
has changed his line. Belles-lettres, 
society small-talk, everything of that 
kind has gone overboard. He is by 
way of being earnest now; he talks 
of having found a mission in life, and 
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he preaches a new gospel about getting 
down to the truth of things. His 
trash has enormous influence; when 
he speaks the place is crowded, and 
I suppose he is in hopes of becoming 
a Force. He has transient fits of 
penitence, for he is clever enough to 
feel now and then that he is a fool, 
but I was wrong to think that he 
could ever change. Well, well, the 
band-playing for the ruck but the 
end of the battle for the strong! He 
is a mere creature of phrases, and he 
has got hold of the particular word 
which pleases his generation. Do you 
remember our last talk with him at 
Heston? Well, read that bill.” 

He pointed to a large placard across 
the street. And there in flaming red 
and black type I read that on a cer- 
tain day, under the auspices of a 
certain distinguished body, Mr. Arnold . 
Layden would lecture on The Real 
Thing. 

J. 
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Humsert, thus left to himself with 
his little army in this remote corner 
of Ireland, lost no time in taking 
the offensive. The day after his 
arrival he despatched General Sara- 
zin with a detachment of a hun- 
dred men, including forty troopers, 
to make a reconnaissance of Ballina. 
Finding the opposition likely to be 
formidable Sarazin fell back on Kil- 
lala, taking, however, the precaution 
of posting a strong ambuscade under 
an old bridge about two miles out of 
the latter town. Later in the day 
the English forces in Ballina, having 
been reinforced by some yeomanry 
and by a detachment of the Carabiniers 
under Major Keir, advanced on Kil- 
lala; but, being vigorously assailed 
from the ambuscade, they were forced 
to retire after a brisk skirmish, and not 
without loss. Mr. Fortescue, a young 
clergyman who had volunteered his 
services, was mortally wounded, and 
died a few days afterwards. The day 
following Humbert himself, with the 
main body of his army, marched 
against Ballina. On this occasion 
scarcely any attempt was made to 
oppose Sarazin and his grenadiers, 
who again led the advance. Some 
troops had been collected under Colonel 
Sir Thomas Chapman, who took up a 
position near Moyne Abbey on the 
road from Killala ; but these quickly 
retreated, and scarcely halting in 
Ballina evacuated that town and re- 
tired to Foxford, eight miles further 
south. The execution of a rebel by 
the retreating English troops enabled 
the Frenchmen to signalise their entry 
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into Ballina by a characteristic dis- 
play of theatrical sympathy, A man 
named WaAlsh, who with premature 
and injudicious assiduity was found 
recruiting for the invaders, was hanged 
on a tree in the main street of Bal- 
lina. As the French troops advanced 
Sarazin and many of his followers 
embraced the still-warm body of their 
victim, the leader exclaiming as he 
kissed the face of the corpse: “ Voila, 
Messieurs, thus do we honour the 
martyrs of your sacred cause ! ” 

Having by these rapid and successful 
movements obtained control of a very 
considerable part of north-west Mayo, 
and having impresssed the populace 
with a belief alike in the prowess of 
the French arms and in the weakness 
of the defence, Humbert’s next care 
was to attract recruits to his standard, 
and as the representative of the French 
Republic to establish a form of civil 
government. On the morning follow- 
ing his arrival he issued a grandilo- 
quent proclamation, setting forth the 
sympathy of the French for Ireland, 
the valour and disinterestedness of 
the invading army, and the glories 
attendant on popular liberty. This 
document, the composition probably 
of Humbert’s Irish officers, Teeling 
and O’Keon, ran as follows : 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY, 
UNION! 
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IrISHMEN,—You have not forgot Bantry 
Bay; you know what efforts France has 
made to assist you. Her affection for you, 
her desire to avenge your wrongs and 
insure your independence, can never be 
impaired. After several unsuccessful 
attempts, behold Frenchmen arrived 
amongst you. They come to support 
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your courage, to share your dangers, to 
join their arms, and to mix their blood 
with yours in the sacred cause of liberty. 

Brave Irishmen, our cause is common ; 
like you we abhor the avaricious and 
blood-thirsty policy of an oppressive 
Government; like you, we hold as inde- 
feasible the rights of all nations to liberty ; 
like you we are persuaded that the peace 
of the world must ever be troubled, as 
long as the British Ministry is suffered 
to make with impunity a traffic of the 
industry, labour, and blood of the people. 

But exclusive of the interests which 
unite us we have powerful motives to 
love and defend you. Have we not been 
the pretext of the cruelty exercised 
against you by the cabinet of St. James’s? 
The heartfelt interest you have shown in 
the grand events of our Revolution, has 
it not been imputed to you as a crime ? 
Are not tortures and death continually 
hanging over such of you as are barely 
suspected of being our friends? Let us 
unite, then, and march to glory! 

We swear the most inviolable respect 
for your properties, your laws, and all 
your religious opinions. Be free; be 
masters in your own country! We look 
for no other conquest than that of your 
liberty, no other success than yours. The 
moment of breaking your chains has 
arrived; our triumphant troops are now 
flying to the extremities of the earth, to 
tear up the roots of the wealth and 
tyranny of our enemies. That frightful 
Colossus is mouldering away in every 
part. Can there be any Irishman base 
enough to separate himself at such a 
happy juncture from the grand interests 
of his country? If such there be, brave 
friends, let him be chased from the 
country he betrays, and let his property 
become the reward of those generous men 
who know how to fight and die. 

Irishmen, recollect the late defeats 
which your enemies have experienced 
from the French ; recollect the plains of 
Houscoste, Toulon, Quiberon, and Ostend; 
recollect America, free from the moment 
she wished to be so. The contest be- 
tween you and your oppressors cannot be 
long. Union! Liberty! The Irish Re- 
public! such is our ery. Let us march! 
Our hearts are devoted to you; our glory 
is in your happiness. Health and Fra- 
ternity ! 

HvuMBERT, GENERAL. 


To inspire confidence in these pro- 
mises it was announced that Hum- 


bert’s was only the vanguard of an 
army of thirty thousand men who 
were to arrive within a fortnight ; 
that arms, ammunition, and clothing 
were ready for distribution among the 
brave allies of France; and that, 
pending the arrival of a supply of 
ready money with the rest of the 
army of invasion, the necessities of 
the soldiers would be purchased by 
drafts on the new provincial Directory 
which it was proposed to establish 
forthwith. A commissary of stores 
soon found his whole time occupied 
in writing out drafts in the follow- 
ing terms: “In the name of the 
French Government, good for half a 
guinea to be raised on the province of 
Connaught.” 

For the arms and uniforms the 
demand was brisk from the outset. 
Chests containing each forty muskets, ° 
and others filled with gay French uni- 
forms were opened in the court-yard 
of the castle, and distributed indis- 
criminately among the applicants ; 
upwards of five thousand stand of 
arms being handed out, according to 
the statement of a French officer. 
The eagerness of the people for the 
uniforms, of which as many as a 
thousand were given out among the 
people round Killala alone, was so 
great that some of the peasants, after 
receiving their suits, presented them- 
selves next day in their native rags for 
a second supply. The gaudy helmets, 
elaborately edged with spotted brown 
paper in imitation of leopard-skin, 
were special objects of ambition to 
these half-civilised creatures. 

It may be doubted, however, whe- 
ther, with a longer experience of the 
quality of these raw recruits, so gene- 
ral and extravagant a distribution of 
arms would have been deemed expe- 
dient. Indeed a little later Humbert 
gave up the attempt to turn the 
peasantry into disciplined soldiers, 
finding them much more efficient when 
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charging with the pikes they under- 
stood the use of, than when attempt- 
ing to fire volleys with weapons which 
they knew not how to manage. These 
Irish levies quickly disappointed their 
French friends. Entirely without 
military training, scarcely comprehend- 
ing the meaning or necessity of disci- 
pline, and uncontrolled by persons of 
superior education, they were for the 
most part a hindrance rather than a 
help to their allies. To most of them 
firearms were so little familiar that 
they sought to insert their cartridges 
at the wrong end, and, when the 
ammunition stuck in the barrel, in 
their efforts to extract it, often beat 
and bent the weapon against the 
ground till it was rendered useless. 
Those who were more expert were so 
proud of their accomplishment that 
they were perpetually discharging 
their muskets, and wasting their 
allowance of powder in shooting 
crows. This practice was peremp- 
torily put a stop to after the French 
commander had narrowly escaped a 
bullet fired by one of this awkward 
squad ; and thenceforward the recruits 
remained unprovided with bullets, 
and were restricted to one charge of 
gunpowder. 

Even more unfamiliar than mus- 


ket and cartridge to the untutored ° 


peasants of the West was the fare 
served out to them as rations in 
common with their French comrades. 
To the poor cottier from the moun- 
tains of Erris meat was an unknown 
luxury ; and from his ignorance how 
to use or cook it the wastefulness was 
extreme. A French officer com- 
plained that these Irishmen would 
consume in four days proportionately 
more than the Army of Italy would 
have consumed in a month; and he 
told with disgust how he had seen a 
recruit, on receiving his week’s allow- 
ance of beef (eight pounds), lie down 
on the ground and gnaw it with such 
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voracity that he was certain the fellow 
would devour it all before he rose. 
Small wonder that, in less than a 
fortnight from their arrival, the con- 
temptuous estimate of the French 
for these new allies of the Republic 
should be thus expressed by an old 
soldier, on his commanding officer 
ordering him to set out for Sligo at 
the head of a detachment of Irish 
levies : “ Do you know what I would 
do with these Irish devils, if I had a 
body to form out of them? I would 
pick out one-third of them, and by 
the Lord I would shoot the rest!” 
Scarcely greater than the dissimi- 
larity in training and discipline 
between the two wings of the allied 
forces were the differences of opinion 
which separated them in _ religious 
matters. The simple and untutored 
peasant of Mayo, with his implicit 
reverence for the priest, his unques- 
tioning acceptance of the mysteries of 
his faith, and his belief that he was 
engaged not less in a holy war than 
in a patriotic enterprise, was incom- 
prehensible to the  free-thinking 
veterans of the Army of Italy who 
laughed at the simplicity with which 
the peasantry took arms, as they 
expressed it, “for France and the 
Blessed Virgin.” “Why, then, God 
help these simpletons,” exclaimed a 
Frenchman. “If they knew how little 
we care for the Pope or his religion, 
they would not be so hot in expecting 
help from us. We have just sent 
Mr. Pope away from Italy ; and who 
knows but we may find him again in 
this country?” Throughout the cam- 
paign the French troops, heedless of 
their instructions to treat the Irish 
as fighting for the same cause as 
themselves, took but little pains to 
show respect to the religious views of 
the inhabitants of the country, mock- 
ing at them for their observance of 
the Sabbath and their fasting on 
Fridays, and deriding as an absurd 
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superstition the practice of wearing 
scapulars, which had become preva- 
lent among the peasantry of Mayo. 

While the peasantry thus came for- 
ward with undisciplined enthusiasm, 
Humbert and his officers looked in vain 
among the volunteers for representa- 
tives of the other orders of society. 
Neither from among the landed 
gentry nor from the commercial class 
did they receive any considerable 
support. At Killala, as afterwards 
at Castlebar, the French General 
found that his enterprise, even when 
not actively opposed, was viewed with 
dislike and suspicion as well among 
the Roman Catholic gentry as among 
their Protestant brethren. 

Mr. Richard Bourke of Ballina, 
and Matthew Bellew, brother of 
the Roman Catholic bishop of the 
diocese, were the only persons of 
good connections in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Killala who de- 
clared definitely for the invaders ; 
and neither of these was a very 
reputable specimen of his class. 
General Bellew, as he came to be 
called, was indeed a member of the 
ancient Roman Catholic family of 
that name, but had disgraced his 
relations by a life of drunkenness and 
debauchery. He had been intended 
for the priesthood by his father, 
who had sent him to Rome to be 
educated; but he had deserted 
divinity for a soldier’s life. After 
spending some years in the Austrian, 
and subsequently in the Russian ser- 
vice, he had been severely wounded 
by the explosion of a mine at the 
siege of Ismail, and obliged to 
abandon his military career. Re- 
turning to Mayo as a dependant 
upon his brother the bishop, he had 
fallen into drunken and dirty habits. 
Being, however, a man of some humour 
and entertaining social qualities, he 
continued to be tolerated by the 
Mayo gentry, and wandered about, 
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at will, a sort of disreputable Will 
Wimble, from one country house to 
another. So little of a United 
Irishman was he, that, on the arrival 
of the French, he desired to take 
arms against them and offered to 
serve with the local yeomanry. This 
offer being refused he had, unable to 
keep out of the excitement, joined 
the French ; and was at once placed 
by Humbert in command of the Irish 
recruits, a position in which his mili- 
tary experience, joined to his know- 
ledge of French, would have made 
him exceedingly useful, had he been 
able to place his intemperate habits 
under restraint. The example of 
Bourke and Bellew was followed by 
James O’Dowd, the last representa- 
tive of one of the most ancient 
families of Tyrawley, and by two 
gentlemen named Barrett, father and , 
son. Of these the elder was a doctor 
and apothecary in Ballina, and the 
son had been, prior to the outbreak 
of the Rebellion, an active member 
of the Tyrawley Yeomanry Corps, 
with the reputation of an efficient 
soldier and -a loyal subject. The 
Barretts were both men of humane 
and peaceful disposition, and appear 
rather to have drifted into the 
treason which cost the elder his life 
and drove the younger into exile, 
than to have acted from any warm 
enthusiasm for the popular cause. 
At the end of three days from his 
arrival Humbert having enrolled and 
officered an Irish contingent of about 
six hundred men, moved forward with 
the main body of his troops to Ballina, 
with the intention of advancing from 
that point on Castlebar. For. the 
protection of his military stores and 
ammunition, which included a quantity 
of gunpowder that ultimately became 
a source of great embarrassment to 
the garrison, and perhaps also with 
a view to the protection of his rear in 
the event of a landing by the British 
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squadron, which, as he was aware had 
been chasing him, a detachment of 
nearly two hundred French soldiers 
with six officers was left behind in 
Killala. As hostages for the safety of 
these officers Humbert carried with him 
Edwin Stock, Mr. Nixon, the curate 
of Killala, and four other residents of 
the town. These, however, were per- 
mitted to return a day or two later. 
With the subsequent movements of 
Humbert and his army in the interior 
of the country, and the course of his 
brief but in many respects brilliant, 
though hopeless, campaign, we are not 
at present concerned, and must confine 
our attention to what passed at Killala 
while the issue of the invasion was 
being decided elsewhere. During the 
four weeks which elapsed between the 
departure of the French General for 
Castlebar and his final defeat and 
surrender at Ballinamuck, the loyalists 
at Killala passed through a period of 
the most anxious disquietude, hope 
and despair alternating rapidly in 
their breasts as the chances of war 
depressed or cheered the foes by 
whom they were surrounded and out- 
numbered. Cut off from all com- 
munication with their friends, and 
surrounded by a population which 
became every day more turbulent and 
difficult to restrain, they were entirely. 
without information of the progress of 
the rebellion, save what came to them 
from French or rebel sources, and, in 
the language of Bishop Stock, knew 
no more of what was going forward in 
the rest of Ireland than if they were 
at Calcutta. While the French garri- 
son remained with them the inhabitants 
of the castle were able to contemplate 
the situation with some approach to 
equanimity. M. Charost, the Com- 
mandant, proved to be a man of sense, 
honour, and humanity, in whom the 
experience of a few days inspired feel- 
ings of the highest respect and regard 
for the gentlemen confided to his 
No. 460—vot. Lxxvit. 


charge. During this period too the 
captives were cheered by the arrival 
in the bay of two vessels which, though 
they were at first hailed by the French 
as the forerunners of Hardy’s army, 
proved to be an English squadron. A 
frigate, the Cerberus, with her cutter, 
anchored and sent out her boats to fire 
two trading-vessels laden with oatmeal 
and in possession of the French. 
This, however, was but a short-lived 
hope, for after the accomplishment of 
this not very important feat, the fleet 
sailed away. Three days after the 
General's departure news arrived, by 
an express messenger to Charost, of 
the French victory at Castlebar, and 
on the following day Toussaint, one of 
Humbert’s principal lieutenants, and 
other officers arrived with authentic 
details of the battle. In the course 
of a conversation with the Bishop this 
officer made some frank admissions as 
to the purpose of the invasion. The 
real object, he stated, was merely to 
annoy England and to force a peace. 
They had no expectation of being 
able to effect a revolution with so 
small a force, and looked on themselves 
as a forlorn hope who must ultimately 
be forced to surrender themselves 
prisoners of war. Dr. Ellison, and 
another of the Bishop’s captive guests, 
were permitted to accompany Toussaint 
back to Castlebar, where during the 
remainder of his stay the worthy 
Rector was treated with much con- 
sideration, and he finally escaped, on 
the evacuation of Castlebar, to Dublin. 

Meantime the Bishop, though he 
had to deplore a melancholy waste of 
his substance, the destruction of his 
crops, and the slaughter of his cattle, 
suffered little personal inconvenience. 
If his French visitors had helped 
themselves liberally to his goods sv 
long as his stores lasted, they did not 
neglect him when his cellar and larder 
had been exhausted. The commissary 
of stores made it his first care to pro- 
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vide for the Bishop’s household, which 
consisted of twenty-five persons in the 
upper story, the total number actually 
sleeping in the castle numbering as 
many as seventy-eight. Meat, bread, 
and even wine, were brought in daily 
and supplied without stint. The pro- 
vender was of course obtained at the 
expense of the loyalists of the town 
and neighbourhood, but the Bishop’s 
conscience was soon accommodated to 
his circumstances. “TI have so much 
honesty left yet,” he humorously 
notes (propos of a requisition of a 
supply of mutton from his friend Mr. 
Kirkwood) “that when I take a 
neighbour’s sheep, I spare him one 
joint for his private use.” On another 
occasion he writes: “Here comes a 
cargo of wine and rum to my cellar 
from Ballina plundered from 
Colonel King. Cacus was 
wreater robber than T am.” 

On September Ist, however, a week 
after Humbert’s departure, the cap- 
tives experienced a much more serious 
alarm. Orders were received from the 
Commandant to despatch immediately 
to Castlebar all the French garrison 
at Killala, except Charost himself and 
a couple of subordinate officers, Ponson 
and Boudet, who remained behind to 
protect the town, the Bishop’s son 
Arthur accompanying the departing 
garrison as a hostage for the safety 
of the Commander. The Bishop and 
Protestant townspeople of Killala were 
not unnaturally dismayed at being 
thus summarily obliged to exchange 
the protection of a disciplined French 
garrison for that of two hundred 
United Irishmen, with no better guar- 
antee for their safety than the doubt- 
ful authority of the few French officers 
who were to remain. And indeed it 
quickly became apparent that this 
authority could not always be en- 
forced. The country round Killala 
was by this time in a state of 
absolute lawlessness. Robberies and 
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assaults had become incessant. To 
secure the inhabitants from danger 
Charost’s first act was to issue a pro- 
clamation, inviting all the inhabitants 
without distinction of religion or party 
to apply to him for arms for their 
own defence. This offer, which in 
cluded the prisoners, was eagerly em- 
braced by the Protestants who had 
been disarmed at the taking of the 
town, and a distribution of weapons 
took place on the evening of Septem- 
ber Ist. But the Roman Catholic 
population and the armed recruits 
could not at all sympathise with the 
impartiality of the Commandant. 
They murmured loudly against trust- 
ing arms to their Protestant fellow- 
townsmen, and one of their officers 
actually repudiated Charost’s control. 
“The Bishop laboured hard to pacify 
the malcontents, amid clamour and 
darkness and the confusion of three 
languages.” Ultimately the Protest- 
ants were obliged to purchase peace 
by a voluntary surrender of the arms 
Charost had provided them with. 

By this time the Irish population, 
no longer restrained by the presence 
of the French troops, were indulging 
pretty freely in the delights of plun- 
dering the gentry. Lord Tyrawley’s 
new house at Deal Castle was reduced 
to a mere wreck; Castle Lacken, 
the seat of Sir John Palmer, and 
several other houses were plundered. 
It is right, however, to observe that 
throughout the invasion the violence 
of the peasantry was restricted to 
robbery and looting. Though the dis- 
trict of Killala was for upwards of a 
month in the hands of the rebels, not 
a single human life was taken in cold 
blood. In the Bishop’s words, not a 
drop of blood was shed in the whole 
course of the rising except in the field 
of battle, and even there not one 
loyalist was slain for every ten rebels. 

To check outrage so far as possible 
Charost and the Bishop, who had by 
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this time arrived at a complete under- 
derstanding, the Commandant being 
almost as much a prisoner to the Irish 
as Dr. Stock, devised a system of civil 
vovernment for the town. Following 
the example set by Humbert at Castle- 
har, a cantonal administration was 
formed. The country was divided into 
departments, with an elective magis- 
trate, and a guard of sixteen men at 
the head of each. Arms and ammu- 
nition were served out to the latter 
on the express stipulation that they 
were to act only as a police, and not 
to be employed against their sovereign. 
The town of Killala was placed under 
the protection of a body of one hun- 
dred and fifty men, at the orders of 
Mr. James Devitt, a Roman Catholic 
tradesman of moderation and respecta- 
bility, who was elected to the post of 
civil magistrate. 

The castle, being the only place 
which could be deemed at all secure 
from depredation, had become the 
depository of a vast amount of valu- 
able property, plate, cash, leases, &c., 
being confided to the Bishop’s care by 
the neighbouring gentry. To provide 
‘or the safety of these treasures, as 
well as of its numerous inhabitants, 
. guard of twenty of the most trust- 
vorthy soldiers in the garrison was 
appointed, who being lodged, clothed, 
and fed better than their comrades, 
might be counted on to exhibit some 
degree of fidelity. 

The next step was to concoct meas- 
ures to prevent the inordinate waste 
of provisions, which threatened not 
only to strip the country of its sup- 
plies, but even to create an epidemic 
in the town from the reckless slaughter 
of cattle As many as seven bullocks 
were killed of a morning, and as 
there was no salt and the weather 
was warm, much of the fine beef had 
actually to be burned to prevent danger 
from putrefaction. It was therefore 
arranged that the supply of meat 


should be regulated daily by a requisi- 
tion from the civil magistrate based 
on the certificate of the town-major 
as to the amount required, and that 
the beasts should be brought to a 
common slaughter-house. To enforce 
obedience it was ordained that any 
person caught driving in and killing 
cattle without a magistrate’s order, 
should be at once shot. 

Adversity makes strange bed-fellows. 
The Bishop and his nominal gaolers, 
thus left to themselves, soon became 
close friends. M. Charost, with his 
two officers Boudet and Ponson, and 
occasionally the Irishman O’Keon, 
messed together with the Bishop and 
his family. Of these officers Dr. 
Stock has left in his narrative a 
graphic and pleasing description. 

Charost was a Parisian, the son of 
a watchmaker who had settled in St. 
Domingo, where he had married and 
become the owner of a thriving plan- 
tation. Driven out by the war he 
had lost everything, including his wife 
and child, and had entered the army 
shortly before the Revolution broke 
out. Remaining in the service of the 
Republic he had risen to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel (chef du demi- 
brigade), and happening to be with 
his brother at Rochelle he had been 
suddenly ordered to serve with this 
expedition. “ His religion,” he told 
the Bishop, “he had yet to seek ; be- 
cause his father being a Catholic and 
his mother a Protestant, they left him 
the liberty of choosing for himself, and 
he had never yet found time to make 
this inquiry, which, however, he was 
sensible he ought to make, and would 
make at some time when Heaven 
should grant him repose. In the 
interim he believed in God, was in- 
clined to think there must be a future 
state, and was very sure that while 
he lived in this world it was his duty 
to do all the good to his fellow- 
creatures that he could. Yet what 
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he did not exhibit in his own conduct 
he appeared to respect in others ; for 
he took care that no noise or disturb- 
ance should be made in the castle on 
Sundays, while the family and many 
Protestants from 
sembled in the library at prayers.” 
Boudet, the next in rank, was a 
tall Norman of a somewhat boastful 
disposition, though of unusual gravity 
for a Frenchman. 


the town were as- 


He was a captain 
of Foot and had been bred in the 
Ecole Militaire at Paris, and was 
much the best educated of the French 
officers. He had seen hard 
with the Army of the Rhine. 
person, complexion 
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“In 
and height, he 
was no inadequate representative of 
the Knight of La Mancha, whose 
example he followed in a recital of his 
own prowess and wonderful exploits, 
delivered in measured language and 
with an imposing seriousness of aspect.” 

The third officer, Ponson, was a 
native of Navarre, a little fellow, but 
of great vivacity and good humour. 
“Wherever he was his presence was 
testified by a noise as loud and as 
pertinacious as that of a corn-crake ; 
it was a continued roll of talk, or 
laughter, or whistling. The decencies 
of polished life he had never known, 
or, if he had, he affected to despise 
them. Yet in a gloomy hour this 
eternal cackle had its uses, and more 
than once kept our spirits buoyant 
when terror pressed heaviest. Pon- 
son was hardy, and patient to admi- 
ration of want of rest. He was ready 
at a moment's notice to sally out on 
the marauders, whom, if he caught, 
he belaboured without Tied 
to a sword as long as himself, and 
armed with pistols, firelock, and bayo- 
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net, he stretched himself up to view 
till he became terrific. 
honest, and could not bear the want 
of this quality in others ; 
patience was pretty well tried by his 
Irish allies, for whom he could 
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find names sutliciently expressive of 
contempt.” 

Thanks to the excellence of the 
precautions taken, little or no damag: 
was done to the buildings in the town, 
and religious held 
effectively in check. One attempt 
made on September 9th to 
appropriate the cathedra]: the bell 
was broken and the locks wrenched 
off the gate; but the remonstrances 
of the Bishop prevailed on O’Donel 
to return the key to his own keeping. 
Thereafter the building remained un- 
molested, and when all was over a 
sum of less than a guinea sufficed to 
make good the slight damage to locks 
and belfry. Outside the town of Kil- 
lala, however, matters were far other- 
wise, and many churches bore marks 
of violence. The most serious in- 
juries were offered to the Reverend 
Mr. Marshall, the minister of a Presby- 
terian colony of weavers who had 
been planted there by Lord Arran 
some years previously, and in whose 
skill with the loom, it is interesting 
to note, originated those industries 
which in our own day have been fos- 
tered so successfully by the convents 
of Foxford. A newly erected meeting 
house was completely wrecked, and the 
minister himself driven for refuge 
to the castle. The pretext for the 
violence shown to these people was an 
unjustifiable charge of Orangeism, for 
no lodge had been founded in Mayo, 
and the Bishop himself, as has been 
already said, had entered a protest 
against the Orange oaths as intolerant 
and indictable. Despite a protection 
from Charost these poor folk were 
subjected to nocturnal visits, their 
property seized, and many of them 
carried off to Ballina, where Truc, the 
French officer in charge, was a person 
much less humane and tolerant than 
Charost, and confined as close prisoners 
for the alleged crime of being Orange- 
men. By Charost’s orders and per- 
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sonal intervention they were, however, 
soon released. 

For about a fortnight after the 
departure of Humbert from Killala, 
comparative order was thus main- 
tained under the regulations of Cha- 
rost. So long as the tale of French sue- 
cess continued uninterrupted, French 
order and French discipline were an 
effectual restraint on the predatory 
instincts of the population and on the 
sanguinary violence of the native re- 
cruits. With the first rumours of a 
reverse, however, the situation became 
much more alarming. On the morrow 
after the battle of Colooney a crowd 
armed with pikes, for which they had 
by this time exchanged their French 
weapons, came to demand permission, 
which they were with difficulty re- 
strained from taking ungranted, to cut 
down all the young ash-plants in the 
castle demesne for pike-handles, and 
the first rumours of the defeat at 
Ballinamuck, with the consequent 
apprehension that the era of licence 
must soon be terminated, brought 
with them a marked increase in the 
depredations and loss of property. 
On November 13th Mr. Fortescue, 
Member for Louth, was brought in a 
prisoner from Ballina, and confirmed 
the news of the French surrender. 
He was a brother of the clergyman 
who had been shot at the taking of 
Ballina, and pushing forward in- 
cautiously in the desire to obtain 
news of his brother, and under the 
impression that the town had already 
been recovered by the King’s troops, 
found himself a prisoner in the hands 
of a patrol. Fortescue’s intelligence 
was fully confirmed by two letters 
from Humbert’s army. 

The little garrison were now eager 
for the arrival of the King’s troops ; 
and Charost himself was no _ less 
anxious than the Bishop for the 
moment when an honourable sur- 
render should terminate his difficul- 
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ties, foreseeing how impossible must 
be the task of keeping the violence 
of the people in check. It was 
agreed to withhold from the Irish 
recruits, so long as possible, the news 
of the final defeat of the French by 
Lord Cornwallis. Unfortunately a 
full fortnight had to elapse before the 
arrival of General Trench on Septem- 
ber 23rd. Although Castlebar had 
been occupied as early as the 12th, 
and though a large number of troops 
had been collected there, it was not 
until the 22nd that General Trench 
marched to the relief of Killala. It 
is difficult to understand the cause 
of the delay, which was answerable 
not only for much cruel suspense, but 
for a great and unnecessary increase 
in the destruction of property. 

“The work of devastation,” wrote 
the Bishop in his diary, “ continues 
with such perseverance that when our 
friends come I fear they will find it 
a second La Vendée.” Prohibitions 
ceased to be respected, and appre- 
hensions were felt by the garrison 
of an attack of the numerous 
body of pikemen, whose officer, 
O’Donel, Charost obliged to 
order under arrest. A leader from the 
camp outside came in with the an- 
nouncement that the [rish had deter- 
mined to imprison all the Protestants 
in the cathedral as hostages for their 
own security. He was told by the 
Commandant that, while he was 
willing to head the Irish, if they 
wished it, against the English army, 
he would put himself at the head of 
the Protestants of the town if any 
attempt were made on the persons or 
property of the latter, saying that he 
was chef de brigade and not chef de 
brigands. It soon became impossible 
to rely on the guard who had been 
appointed to protect the castle, and 
Charost accordingly made _prepara- 
tions for its defence against her late 
allies. Arms were distributed to the 
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Bishop, his family, and such servants 
as could be trusted, and the French 
officers kept watch by turns through 
the night. 

On the 19th the apprehensions of 
the people were further inflamed by 
rumours of ill-treatment of the French 
wt Castlebar, and they threatened 
immediate retaliation. The Bishop, 
who from the time of the departure of 
the garrison had been the sole inter- 
preter of Charost, was sent out to 
reason with them; and suggesting 
that before resorting to reprisals the 
truths of the rumours should be first 
established, he advised the despatch 
of a joint embassy to Castlebar with 
a flag of truce and letters explaining 
their situation to General Trench, 
and expressing a hope that nothing 
would be done to the Irish prisoners 
in Castlebar which might provoke 
reprisals on those in Killala. This 
was agreed to, and on the following 
morning Dean Thompson on the one 
side, and one Roger Maguire on the 
other, set out on this mission. The 
two days which elapsed between the 
departure and return of this mission 
were the most troubled of the whole. 
Crowds of the peasantry armed with 
pikes continued to assemble from the 
neighbouring villages, and could not 
be restrained from ransacking the 
town, every house in which, except 
the castle, was completely pillaged. 
Deputations came to Charost demand- 
ing permission to disarm such of the 
neighbouring gentry as had succeeded 
in arming themselves and protecting 
their houses; to which the Com- 
mandant replied that he would fire 
on them himself should he catch them 
plundering. By this time the coun- 
tenance shown to the English and 
Protestants by the French had almost 
destroyed the authority of the latter 
with the Irish, who were with the 
utmost difficulty restrained from an 
attack on the castle. 
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At length on Saturday 22nd the 
embassy returned from Castlebar, with 
assurance from the French that the 
prisoners there would be treated with 
all possible tenderness, which sufficed 
to allay the danger of an attack on 
the castle, and with private informa- 
tion for the Bishop that he might 
expect the army on the morning of 
the following Sunday. On Saturday 
evening the welcome sound of artillery 
in the direction of Ballina announced 
that succour was impending, and from 
the Steeple Hill could be seen the 
flash of artillery. 

In fulfilment of his promise General 
Trench, who was in command at 
Castlebar, had left that town on Satur- 
day 22nd, having previously directed 
Lord Portarlington, at Sligo, to join 
him at Ballina on the following morn- 
ing with his regiment, forty of the 
24th Light Dragoons, the three corps 
of yeomanry, and the Armagh militia, 
who were quartered at Foxford, being 
also directed to meet at the same ren- 
dezvous. Trench, taking with him the 
Roxburgh Light Dragoons, three hun- 
dred of the Downshire Regiment, the 
iierry Regiment, the Prince of Wales’s 
Kencibles, and two curricle guns, 
marched out by the Barnageragh road, 
the same through which Humbert had 
made his forced march to Castlebar, 
and arrived at Ballina next day, to 
find that Portarlington and Acheson, 
though repeatedly attacked, had occu- 
pied that town, the rebel garrison 
retreating to Killala. Without halt 
ing the General immediately advanced 
on Killala. Dividing his force, which 
numbered some twelve hundred men 
with five guns, into two divisions, he 
sent forward the Kerry Regiment 
under Colonel Crosbie and the Knight 
of Kerry, together with the Tyrawley 
yeomanry, with orders to proceed by 
a forced march, involving a detour of 
three miles, so as to cut off the fugi- 
tives in their retreat to the north 
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west. ‘This movement was so success 
fully executed that the Kerry militia 
appeared at the further end of the 
town simultaneously with the arrival 
of the main body of the army at the 
Ballina entrance. Exposed thus to 
attack from both sides, and hemmed 
in in every direction by the British 
troops the issue of the conflict could 
not be doubted. Nevertheless the 
rebels, inspired by the courage of 
despair, fought with great gallantry. 
Posted to the numbers of four thousand 
behind a stone wall on a hill above 
the road, they maintained a vigorous 
fire upon the Downshire Regiment 
which led the advance. ‘Though owing 
to unskilful workmanship they did but 
little injury, and only killed one man, 
their shot passing over the heads of 
the soldiers, they managed to keep 
their assailants at bay until the 
Frazer Fencibles filing off to right 
and left and crossing a marsh which 
separated them from the hill, poured 
a heavy fire into their flank. Then 
they gave way, and fled through the 
town, hotly pursued by the Roxburgh 
cavalry under Colonel Eliot. The 
slaughter that ensued was sanguinary 
and indiscriminate. Scores were cut 
down in the streets, and those who 
made their way through the town 
escaped only to meet with the fire of 
the Kerry militia at the other end. 
According to General Trench between 
five or six hundred, or, according to 
Bishop Stock’s more moderate estimate, 
at least four hundred were slain. 

The Bishop and his family observed 
the battle from the window of the 
library. The French officers, though 
they deemed it their duty to place 
themselves formally at the head of 
the rebels, took no very active part 
in the resistance, and so soon as the 
issue of the contest was apparent 
made haste to surrender their swords, 
which the General, informed of their 
treatment of the Bishop, allowed 
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them to retain, with their effects and 
bedrooms. O’Keon, as an Irishman, 
was at first refused this indulgence, 
though naturalised as a Frenchman ; 
but he was at the Bishop’s instance 
allowed to remain with his comrades 
pending the meeting of the court 
martial. 

Though little or no injury was 
done to the loyalists by the fire of 
the enemy, the townspeople did not 
escape unscathed from the battle. 
The efforts of the flying rebels to 
find refuge in the houses caused much 
confusion, and in the case of Mr. 
Andrew Kirkwood actually proved 
fatal. As he stood at his door, 
shouting God save the King! in 
the exultation of victory, a rebel 
burst through the door followed 
by a volley of musketry from a 
party of the pursuing soldiers which 
proved instantly fatal to the too 
triumphant loyalist. This gentleman 
had, curiously enough, been haunted 
by a presentiment, which, as the 
Bishop observes, often tends to work 
its own accomplishment, that he 
would not survive the recovery of 
the town. A yet more unfortunate 
misadventure caused the death of a 
number of Protestant farmers from 
Carrowcarden, a neighbouring village, 
who had been forced by the rebels 
into their lines, and many of whom 
in the confusion of the pursuit fell 
in the indiscriminate slaughter which 
followed the capture of the town. 

The town retaken, the peaceably 
disposed inhabitants imagined they 
were immediately to enjoy the repose 
and safety denied them for the past 
month. In this, however, they were 
very greatly disappointed. The week 
following the recapture of the town 
was occupied with courts-martial, 
before whom seventy-five people were 
tried at Killala and one hundred and 
ten at Ballina. Unlike the Wexford 
courts-martial the trials of prisoners 
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at Killala was marked on the whole 
by humanity and discrimination. A 
few of the neighbouring gentry who 
had suffered severely in person and 
property not unnaturally 
clamorous for severe measures; but 
the more lenient disposition of the 
Bishop, whose evidence at the court- 
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martial was as far as possible favour- 
able to the prisoners, was effectual in 
mitigating the severity of the sen- 
But though the treatment 
of the more responsible leaders of the 
rising was ‘upon the whole merciful, 
the poorer sort were made to suffer 
Not only did the troops, 
after the capture of the town, in- 
dulge in cruel and often unnecessary 
slaughter; they also plundered and 
pillaged the neighbourhood, making 
hut little distinction between the law- 
ibiding citizens and those who had 
participated in the insurrection. The 
militia regiments were the principal 
offenders in this respect, the regular 
troops as a whole behaving with 
propriety and discipline. “Their 
vapacity,” says the Bishop, “ differed 
in no respect from that of the rebels, 
except that they seized on things 
with somewhat less of ceremony and 
excuse, and that His Majesty’s sol- 
diers were incomparably superior to 
the Irish traitors in dexterity at 
stealing.” © Whatever had escaped 
the rapacity of the Irish, was now, 
without even a pretence at payment, 
carried off by the soldiers. This most 
culpable disorder proved ultimately 
very costly to the Government, 
which, apart from the payments 
subsequently made to the suffering 
loyalists for losses caused by the 
rebels, was obliged to send commis- 
sioners to Killala to report on the 
injuries done by the King’s troops ; 
and in March, 1799, a large sum had 
to be paid in discharge of the claims 
allowed by the Commission. 

A still ruder lesson was taught to 
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the wild peasantry of Erris. On the 
day following the capture of Killala, 
the rebels were rumoured to be re- 
assembling in force in the Laggan, 
the wild district between Lacken and 
Ballycastle Bays that terminates in 
Downpatrick Head. During a_ four- 
teen hours’ the troops  suc- 
ceeded in dispersing the remnant of 
the armed peasantry, fifty or sixty of 
whom, many of them in their French 
uniforms, were killed. A few days 
later a large force marched in three 
divisions to complete the final reduc- 
tion of the Laggan and Erris, not 
returning from the expedition for a 
week, during which they taught a 
terrible and enduring lesson to the 
wretched peasantry, ruining a num- 
ber of villages and firing many houses. 
A few of these wild mountaineers, 
wandering houseless and homeless 
through the desolated wilderness, con- 
tinued for a while to give trouble ; 
but upon the whole order was quickly 
restored. 

One pathetic picture remains of 
this last and terrible chapter in the 
abortive insurrection in Mayo in the 
record of the fate of one of the 
wildest and poorest of the poor and 
wild villages of the Laggan. Here, 
where Downpatrick Head stands out 
against the ocean, is a striking natural 
curiosity called the Poolnashanthana, 
a chasm nearly half a mile in length 
which cuts clean through the head- 
land and from the top of which the 
clear green water can be seen eighty 
feet below. Near the bottom of the 
chasm and along its whole length 
runs a ledge of rock, bare when the 
tide is out but covered by many feet 
of water when it rises. The peasantry, 
returned from the rebellion, were busy 
one October day endeavouring to save 
the remnant of their neglected har- 
vest, when suddenly the alarm was 
spread that the troops from Killala 
were at hand. Well knowing what 
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they had to expect from the terrible 
Frazer Fencibles, the rebel harvesters, 
surprised and unable to escape to the 
mountains, made for the adjacent cliffs, 
whose rough faces they were used to 
-climbing and with whose caves they 
were familiar. It was with many of 
them a constant diversion to descend to 
the ledge of rock at the Poolnashan- 
thana, in pursuit of seals or seabirds’ 
nests, to which they could gain access 
by means of a rope let down from the 
top of the cliff. It chanced that at 
the moment of the soldiers’ raid the 
tide was out, and quickly bethinking 
themselves that there was a place of 
safety in which they might find a tem- 
porary refuge, they descended to the 
ledge, the rope being held for them 
by a young woman, who was to return 


and release them so soon as_ the 
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soldiers had withdrawn. Many hours 
they waited there, expecting every 
moment that the rope would be 
lowered by their friend. But though 
the soldiers had retired long ere the 
tide rose, the woman came not. Terri- 
fied by the presence of the military 
she had fled to the hills without 
remembering her charge, or apprising 
others of the hiding-place of these five- 
and-twenty stalwart peasants. Night 
came on, and with it the remorseless 
tide running high above the level of 
the ledge ; and when morning dawned 
the villagers looking down into the 
chasm saw the lifeless corpses of their 
sons, brothers, and husbands wash 
ing to and fro with the idle splash 
of the waves in the abyss of Pool- 
nashanthana, 
C. Lrrron FALKIner. 





THE HISTORY 

Amone the most interesting and 
important of national movements 
during the wonderful reign of Her 
Majesty the Queen, is the tardy 
awakening of a wide-spread public 
interest in all that concerns the Royal 
Navy. Throughout the long period 
of struggle with France 
various allies, which began in 1688 
and ended with the European settle- 
ment of 1815, the Navy played the 
dominant part,as was inevitable. That 
Marlborough fought in Flanders and 
on the Upper Danube, that Clive 
laid the foundations of the Eastern 
Empire, or that Wellington forced his 
way from Torres Vedras into Southern 
France, was due solely to the fact that 
the command of the sea was, on the 
whole, maintained. For nearly seven 
hundred years Great Britain cannot be 
said to have been invaded, and it may 
fairly be doubted whether the French 
army, invited to these shores by King 
John’s revolted and 
quently thankful to be permitted to 
retire, ought to be regarded as an 
invading body. Meanwhile, al] Euro- 
pean countries have been overrun by 
hostile troops, and their capital cities 
have been occupied again and again. 
This marked feature of our national 
history, differentiating it from that of 
every other people except the Japanese, 
is solely due to the persistent opera- 
tion of maritime strength, at first 
unorganised and partly spontaneous, 
latterly welded into the most compact 
and formidable force which a State 
can wield. 


Jarons subse- 


‘ A Ssorr History oF THE RoyaL 
Navy, 1217 to 1688; by Davin Hannay, 
London, 1898. 


and her 


OF OUR NAVY.’ 

Our ancestors were not prone to 
analyse causes, and seem for the most 
part to have taken for granted the 
action of the Navy and all that de- 
pended on it. In all ages, from the 
days of Offa, King of the Mercians, to 
our own, there have been minds able 
to mark the connection between 
national prosperity and sea-power, to 
grasp the fact that an effective navy 
is the only possible security of an 
island people. So much was, in prin- 
ciple, thoroughly understood by Thucy- 
dides and Herodotus, by the Saxon 
chroniclers, by the unknown author 
of the poem Dr Ponrria CONSERVATIVA 
Maris,’ by the sea-oflicers of Eliza- 
beth, by Cromwell and Blake, and by 
the great admirals of the eighteenth 
century. During the years of national 


stress there was perhaps no need to 
proclaim doctrines inexorably enforced 


by .events ; but the common know- 
ledge of one age was forgotten in 
another, and the time at length ar- 
rived when the British people, misled 
by popular historians, came to regard 
military force as the mainstay and 
the principal protection of an island 
State dependent for existence upon 
sea-borne commerce. 

The naval awakening of the last 
ten years, to which the writings of 
Captain Mahan lent powerful aid, has 
been effected by an appeal to reason 
and to history. Activity in two 
directions has received marked im- 
petus. On the one hand we again 
possess a fleet worthy of the Empire. 
On the other hand, a copious litera- 
ture relating to maritime affairs is 


' Written about a.p. 1422. 
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springing up,—a literature widely 
varying in character, containing much 
which is useful only as an index of 
the drift of contemporary thought, 
but also embodying some works of 
enduring value. 

To the latter class belongs Mr. 
Hannay’s Snorr History oF THE 
Royat Navy. There is no existing 
work written on the lines which the 
author has laid down, and certainly 
none, covering the period from the 
reign of King John to the Revolution, 
which so thoroughly deserves the 
name of history. Mr. Hannay recog- 
nises three phases in the maritime 
progress of the British nation. 


First there are the ages during which 
the people were being formed and the 
weapons forged. This may be said to 
extend from the first beginnings to the 
accession of the House of Tudor. At 
that date, when, be it noted, the Portu- 
guese were exploring the sea route round 
Africa to the East, and Columbus was 
leading Spain to America, there was 
much still to be done in the work of con- 
solidation within, and in the perfection of 
the ship; but a vessel had been made 
which could sail the world round, and in 
the British Isles it had come to this, that 
England was predominant. . . . The 
second period stretches from the acces- 
sion of the House of Tudor to the close 
of the seventeenth century, when superi- 
ority of power at sea had been fully won. 
The third, beginning with the Revolution, 
lasts until our own time. It includes 
the two hundred years during which 
iingland, having now united to herself, or 
conquered, all rivals within these isles, 
has exercised the power which she has 
won. 


The first of these periods Mr. 
Hannay soon dismisses. No organi- 
sation capable of meeting the cost of 
a permanent navy existed, we are 
told, in early days, and “From the 
days of Julius Cesar down to those 
of William of Normandy, no invader 
found effectual resistance for long on 
water, when he was about invading 
this country.” There are several 


reasons why this should have been the 
case; but, on the other hand, it 
might well have been added that, 
even in Saxon days, security at home 
and prestige abroad, during succes- 
sive reigns, coincided with periods of 
maritime encouragement. To John, 
however, belongs the distinction oi 
being the first king of England who 
used his navy to attack the ships of 
an intending invader in their port. 
The destruction of the fleet of Philip 
Augustus by the Earl of Salisbury at 
Damme may fairly be regarded as a 
turning-point in naval policy. The 
process was to be frequently repeated, 
and when in later years the defensive 
resources of great naval ports forbade 
such operations, the blockades which 
succeeded them maintained the prin- 
ciple that our enemy’s coast-line is the 
proper frontier of a British navy. 
The great victory obtained in 1217, 
by Hubert de Burgh over Eustace 
the Monk, marks another point of 
naval departure. “Hubert de Burgh 
saw that the one effectual way of 
preventing Eustace from doing harm 
on shore was to beat him at sea 
before he could land. The man wh« 
reasoned like this had grasped the 
true principle of the defence of Eng 
land.” Not only, says Mr. Hannay, 
did this masterstroke of the English 
Navy settle for ever the question 
how this country is defended ; it 
also showed the supreme advantage of 
manceuvring power. 

Sea-fights in this and later days 
were decided by hand-to-hand blows ; 
but “ Hubert de Burgh, acting exactly 
as Hawke, Rodney, Hood or Nelson 
would have done, manceuvres for the 
‘ weather-gage.’” While the squadron 
of the Cinque Ports covered itself with 
glory on this occasion, the system by 
which the king drew ships from these 
ancient corporations under the terms 
of their charters led to gross abuses. 
The privileges accorded to them bred 
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ill feeling with other towns, and as 
Mr. Hannay states: “Under weak 
kings, complaints of their piracies and 
excesses on the coast are incessant.” 
The great victories of Sluys and 
Les Espagnols-sur-mer, bearing some 
curious points of to 
the Nile and Trafalgar respectively, 
marked the reign of Edward the Third ; 
but failure and defeat followed, and 
although the efliciency of the Navy 
revived under Henry the Fifth, a fresh 
period of decadence supervened during 


resemblance 


the reign of his successor. 

Mr. Hannay’s brief sketch of the 
medieval Navy is admir- 
The points are all 
brought out, and the development ot 
the ship of war as 
of a naval and of 
interior duly noted. 
During this period the foundations of 
the modern Navy were gradually laid. 
The Keeper of the King’s Ships, 
frequently an ecclesiastic in days 
when the Church monopolised the 
permanent Civil Service, grew into 
the Lord High Admiral of the Lan- 
castrian era, and by the end of the 
Middle Ages the latter office had 
become permanent. 

With the advent of the Tudor 
dynasty a regular naval establish- 
ment began to be maintained, and 
Mr. Hannay, shows that this was 
partly due to the growing need of 
vessels specially built for the purposes 
of war. Warships of one thousand tons 
were built in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, while trade continued for 
three hundred years to be carried on 
mainly in much smaller craft. Thus 
arose a differentiation destined to en- 
dure, but not to exclude the merchant- 
man altogether from being employed 
for the purposes of war. Complete sea- 
worthiness was not as yet regarded 
as a condition of cardinal importance 
in a battleship, and could not be ful- 
filled in days when towering castles 
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at bow and stern were regarded as 
During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, “naval officers 
were reluctant to keep large vessels 
at sea after summer was over.” It 
was a long advance “to the stage 
when Nelson could keep his watch off 
Toulon for two years, and at the end 
of them be still ready for the pursuit 
of Villeneuve. 
continual simplification and adoption.” 
We nowadays frequently read lamen 
tations the decadence of sea- 
manship and the replacement of the 
sailor by the artilleryman and the 
mechanic; but, up to the reign of 
Elizabeth, the trained sailor was in 


essential. 


The story is one of 


over 


a minority on board ships of war, and 
Mr. Hannay quotes the case of three 
thousand men in 1512 by 
Sir Edward Howard, of whom seven- 
teen hundred and fifty were to be 
soldiers and twelve hundred and 
thirty-three sailors. The Navy of 
Henry the Eighth won no brilliant 
successes ; but the command of the 
sea was on the whole maintained, and 
“ from 1514 to 1544 the English fleet 
carried troops across the Channel, or 
escorted the armies marching into 
Scotland, practically unresisted.” Mr. 
Hannay is able to throw no fresh 
light on the amazing campaign of 
1545 between Lisle and d’Anne- 
bault, which remains a puzzle to 
historians. Both commanders showed 
peculiar anxiety not to fight unless 
the conditions were entirely favour- 
able, and the two great fleets played 
at war without any definite result ; 
but, although the French effected 
some feeble raids on the Isle of 
Wight and the south coast, they gained 
no naval advantage, and the projects 
of Francis the First were completely 
foiled. The reign of Henry the Eighth 
was further marked by a considerable 
development of dockyards, and by 
the institution of a small Channel 
Squadron. 
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The reign of Elizabeth and the 
defeat of the Armada are dealt with 
in two extremely interesting chapters ; 
but Mr. Hannay here and _ there 
lays himself open to criticism. The 
verdict that the utter failure of 
the Spanish expedition was to be 
accounted for by act of God cannot 
be fairly said to be “essentially true.” 
As the author justly states, “ when 
the battle of Gravelines was over, the 
Armada was beaten,” and beaten be- 
cause “it had become convinced . . 
of its own inferiority.” Its subse- 
quent fate was decided by the winds; 
but England had already been saved. 
[f just before the hapless Spaniards 
set their course to the north, “ Lord 
Howard showed no wish to come to 
close quarters with them,” the reason 
is to be sought in the want of ammu- 
nition and provisions. At Grave- 
lines “the English were confident. 

They came to close quarters 
and their artillery did heavy damage.” 
The author appears to attach insuffi- 
cient importance to the menace of 
the Duke of Parma’s army, which 
recently published papers' show to 
have weighed heavily with the English 
commanders. Finally, Mr. Hannay’s 
account of the orders given by Philip 
the Second to Medina Sidonia differs 
most materially from that of Mer. 
Froude, and if these orders were in- 
deed “intelligent and explicit,” it is 
clear that they were completely dis- 
regarded. ‘The Spanish commander 
certainly gave no sign of any con- 
viction, “that his first duty was to 
cripple or destroy, if he could, the 

English fleet.” The great naval 
feature of this wonderful reign was 
the awakening of the spirit of mari- 
time adventure. The naval war of 
the age, “was, above all, a war of 
adventurers” who carrried the flag 
of England over all the seas of the 


' By the Navy Records Society. 
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world; but “the Royal Navy was 
the steel of the lance, the model of 
discipline and warlike efliciency.” 

The development of the Navy was 
checked during the long peace which 
followed the accession of James the 
First. There was, however, an at- 
tempt, temporarily successful, to put 
an end to the gross corruption which 
had crept into the Admiralty under 
the lax supervision of the Earl of 
Nottingham. Meanwhile the first of 
the great family of Pett made great 
improvements in shipbuilding which, 
later, proved most important. There 
were many minor expeditions during 
the reign of Charles the First: but 
the Navy cannot be said to have won 
laurels, and the crews of the pressed 
merchant-ships did not show the 
fighting spirit of the adventurers. 

With the conflict between the King 
and Parliament an extremely impor- 
tant era in naval history began. Mr. 
Hannay has succeeded in the diffi- 
cult task of dealing with this period 
within a small compass, and of avoid- 
ing the dulness which generally results 
from compression. The Navy, as a 
whole, adopted from the first and 
adhered to the cause of the Parliament. 
At the outset of the great constitu- 
tional conflict Parliament took steps to 
secure the fleet. The political convic- 
tions of the sailors of Charles the First 
are not likely to have been so deep- 
rooted as some writers have imagined, 
and it is probable that the action of 
his Navy was, as Mr. Hannay states, 
determined mainly by the fact that 
“the sea-faring population came from 
the more Puritan parts of England.” 
The results were far-reaching. The 
small squadron under Prince Rupert 
was soon reduced to semi-piracy for 
existence. The reduction of Barbados 
and of the Scilly and Channel Islands 
was directly due to the action of the 
Parliamentary Navy; and, as Mr. 
Hannay shows, it was the possession 
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of the Navy by his enemies that 
proved ruinous to the King. 

Successful at home, the Common- 
wealth soon found itself involved in 
a fierce naval conflict with Holland, 
a conflict of the utmost importance to 
the Royal Navy. 


This was the first of our naval wars 
conducted by steady, continuous, coher- 
ent campaigns. Hitherto our operations 
on the sea had been of the nature of 
adventures by single ships and small 
squadrons sent out to capture some parti- 
cular port or island. When we now look 
back on the long and glorious story of 
England on the sea during the last three 
centuries, the grandeur of the later period 
is liable to mislead us in our estimate of 
the earlier. In 1652, England was far 
from enjoying that reputation for super- 
iority in naval warfare which she earned 
in later generations. 


The Navy in fact now underwent 
a rough experience of the highest 
educational value at the hands of a 
trained and fairly organised force. 
Mr. Hannay gives an able summary 
of the conditions, and accords to Eng- 
land the balance of advantage. 


There were numbers against her and a 
somewhat greater experience. But she 
iad unity of authority, better instruments 
of war, a more martial spirit, a stronger 
geographical position, and she was much 
less vulnerable. If, then, ability and 
energy were not wanting in the direction 
of her fleet, the probability was that she 
would win. 


The first Dutch War involved hard 
fighting, and its scope extended into 
the Mediterranean. There are many 
points of great interest in Mr. 
Hannay’s narrative, and this first 
real naval war presents marked re- 
semblances to a later period. The 
Admirals of the Commonwealth 
showed no lack of vigour, and they 
were supported by an energetic execu- 
tive. Blake’s action with von Tromp 


in the Straits of Dover was indecisive, 
1652, and 


and during December, 
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January, 1653, the Dutch fleet rode 
unmolested in the Channel; but the 
three days’ battle of February 18th 
to the 20th was the turning-point of 
the war. “The general superiority 
of the English fleet, whenever it was 
intelligently handled and not hope- 
lessly outnumbered, had been proved.” 
Fresh efforts were made on both sides, 
and the great battle of July 30th, 
1653, proved decisive. The Dutch 
were compelled to make peace, and 
the war was thus ended by purely 
naval means. 

Cromwell’s Spanish war brought no 
honour, and the capture of Jamaica, 
however important, was largely acciden- 
ta]. The failure of the other ventures 
of Penn and Venables was principally 
due to the inferiority of the military 
force employed ; “Cromwell could not 
well spare the choice troops who were 
the support of his rule.” The lesson 
is vitally important. Over-sea expe- 
ditions of this nature must not expect 
success unless they are composed of 
trained and mature soldiers, well 
equipped and organised, and spared 
from the evil effects of dissension 
between the naval and military com- 
manders. All these conditions were 
wanting in 1654-55. Blake’s great 
demonstration in the Mediterranean 
in 1654 was a political measure of 
great importance, and his attack on 
Tunis was the first effective blow de- 
livered against the pirates of North 
Africa. It was necessary to “show 
the flag” in the Mediterranean, 
where already there were considerable 
commercial interests to secure, and 
where the maritime States had never 
before realised the power of England. 
The later attack on Santa Cruz is 
justly described by Mr. Hannay as 
“not only the most brilliant achieve- 
ment of the Navy during Cromwell’s 
government, but by far the finest 
single feat performed in the seven- 
teenth century.” The great Admiral 
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of the Commonwealth is unquestion- 
ably entitled to rank next to Nelson 
in the glorious roll of British seamen. 

The decadence of the Navy under 
Charles the Second, the all-prevailing 
corruption, and the resulting national 
disgrace are well known; but Mr. 
Hannay justly lays stress upon the 
little-recognised fact that this disas- 
trous reign was nevertheless an 
epoch in naval history. “The 
government of the Navy 
was finally established as it was 
destined to continue to be 
through a century and a half of war 
and glory.” It may well be doubted 
whether the merits of the King and 
his brother can be credited with the 
important administrative changes of 
this period ; but the Duke of York 
at least lent his authority to reforms, 
which in later years bore rich fruit. 
The first beginnings of a corps of 
naval officers, the “‘ Orders established 
for the well governing of His Majesty’s 
ships,” the reorganising of the Ad- 
miralty, the establishment of a Navy 
Board, and the institution of a special 
military force, the precursor of the 
Royal Marines, for service in the 
‘leet, marked great steps in advance. 
Although, therefore, the universal cor- 
ruption of the reign undermined naval 
progress, latent advantage remained. 


Moreover, the Parliament of the 


Restoration, while accepting personal 
government in theory, “insisted on 
making its real power felt in the direct 
control of the administration.” The 
palpable needs of England lay at the 
root of the naval question. “The 
English Navy had grown out of the 
needs and with the strength of the 
nation. It needed only to be shaped, 
not built up from the foundations.” 
These words express a profound truth, 
and fitly serve to show the author’s 
grasp of his subject. Between the 
navy of Colbert, created for a definite 
political purpose, and that by which it 
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was shattered, there was an organic 
difference of conditions. 

Mr. Hannay tells the story of the 
second and third Dutch wars with 
great ability, but diagrams of some 
of the battles would have been of 
much value as aids to the civilian 
reader. The narrative contains lessons 
for all time ; the moral is beyond dis- 
pute. If the Royal Navy is ever per- 
mitted to lapse into the inefticiency 
which prevailed under Charles the 
Second, national disaster will be in- 
evitable. The responsibility for the 
disgrace of 1667 and for the general 
naval failure in the second and third 
Dutch wars rested with the Govern- 
ment, and the contrast exhibited 
under the vigorous rule ef Cromwell 
should never be forgotten. That the 
fighting power of the Royal Navy 
was not lost during the former period 
is shown by the actions of Kempthorne, 
Spragge, and Harman. It was the 
executive which failed to provide the 
force necessary to meet national re- 
quirements. ‘The success of the Dutch, 
in warding off with an inferior naval 
force the projected invasion of 1673, 
supplies a further lesson worthy of 
remembrance. 

Mr. Hannay’s final chapter deals 
with the second defection of the Navy 
from the Crown. The subject is not 
altogether a pleasant one, for Jamesthe 
Second had conferred great benefits on 
his naval officers, “nearly doubling 
the pay of every captain on active 
service,” and had appointed a commis- 
sion which did much towards restoring 
the efficiency of the Royal Navy. He 
had, therefore, some right to believe 
that “he had attached his Navy 
firmly to himself, and that he could 
rely implicitly on its loyalty.” This 
hope was absolutely disappointed, and 
the fleet led by Russell and Herbert 
failed him as completely in his need 
as did the Army under Churchill. 
The motives were doubtless varied and 
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mixed ; but again Puritan sentiment 
may have played a part. The action 
of Sir Roger Strickland, in causing 
mass to be said in the ships of his 
squadron, brought to light the exist- 
ence of a strong Protestant spirit 
among the seamen, of which the many 
enemies of the King were quick to 
take advantage. The defection of 
the fleet was a political event of the 
first importance, and under William 
the Third the Royal Navy proved a 
powerful instrument in foiling the 
efforts of the deposed King and _ his 
French allies.. The successful landing 
of the Prince of Orange in Torbay has 
been absurdly quoted “in support of the 
contention that a strong Navy is not 
the sufficient defence of this country 
against invasion.” The argument is 
obviously preposterous. As Mr. Han- 
nay significantly remarks: “ We may 
see the story of 1688 repeated when 
Englishmen consider the Government 
their enemy, and its assailant from 


abroad their friend—but not till 
then.” 

It is easy in a short review to 
inflict chastisement on a bad _ book ; 
it is difficult to mete out adequate 
justice to a good one. The study of 
naval history is of peculiar importance 
to a people whose existence has come 
to depend absolutely upon sea-power. 
Upon the right understanding of the 
naval lessons of the past the future 
of the British Empire depends. Mr. 
Hannay’s book is not a chronicle but, 
as it claims to be, a history of naval 
development down to the period of 
the Revolution. If the succeeding 
volume fulfils the promise of the first, 
the increasing portion of the public 
which occupies itself with naval 
matters will have an eminently lucid 
and interesting summary of all that 
is essential to know in relation to 
the growth and the achievements of 
the Royal Navy. 


G. S. CLARKE. 
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